Include a Course in 


The fact that every day brings more and more Underwood 
All Electric Typewriters into business use is important to 
you and your students. 


As executives recognize the increased output . . . the im- 
provement in appearance of finished work . . . the enthu- 
siastic acceptance by personnel . . . this modern typewriter 
is quickly gaining an established position as standard 
business equipment. 


Your students should be familiar with electric typing 
... to be completely prepared for a business career. You'll 
be surprised how easily they grasp it when they learn the 
Underwood All Electric way. 


When typing, hands never leave the keyboard. Finger 
travel, hand travel are minimized . . . with the Electric 


typing 


. .. to assure a complete 


business education 


Keyboard, Electric Margins, Electric Tabulating, Electric 
Back Spacing and Electric Carriage Return. 


Arrange today for your local Underwood Representa- 
tive to give you and your students a demonstration of this 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter that more than ever 
“speeds the world’s business.” 


-——— Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines...Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Lid., 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


©1950 
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which graduate 


has the better chance 


Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importarice only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


what simplifies the teacher’s job 
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Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-1050 ° 

5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me information about 0 the textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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UBEA 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.°C. 


Headquarters Notes 
October, 1950 


Dear Business Teacher: 


With the new school year now at hand and with most of the business teacher associations 
affiliated or cooperating with UBEA, we can all hope that 1950-51 will be a year of real pro- 
gress in the promotion of better business education. This, as you know, is the fifth year busi- 
ness teachers have had a national headquarters office at NEA in Washington and it should be 
a year in which the results of our activities will be increasingly evident. 


The slogan adopted by UBEA for 1950-51 is 10,000 BUSINESS TEACHERS UNITED FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION. Emphasis is to be given to "What can I do for my profes- 
sion?" rather than to ''What do I get out of: my membership?" More than one hundred names 
. of alert business educators were entered on the boosters' roster between August 1 and Septem- 
ber 10. Other names will be added as the various members of UBEA join the working 
force or are cited for service on the local, state, regional and national levels. 


UBEA membership as of today is 24 per cent above the enrollment at this time one year 
ago. This is encouraging for the beginning of the new school year. The recruitment program 
which began during the summer should gain momentum in October and continue until one out 
of four business teachers is working actively for the profession. The responsibility for pro- 
moting better business education is basically individual. As members of NEA, UBEA, and 
the affiliated regional and state associations, we become at once the most important factor in 
our specialized profession. 


Again, UBEA salutes all new business teachers. Extra effort on the part of the older 
teachers to make the newcomers welcome will be remembered long after the first year has 


passed. 
OK 


Four new editors make their appearance in the October FORUM. Mary E. Connelly, Lewis 
R. Toll, Harry Huffman, and Hyla Snider join the staff as successors to Gertrude Roughsedge, 
Harry Q. Packer, Milton Olson, and Jessie Graham. Dr. Connelly, Dr. Toll, and Dr. Huff- 
man will also serve as issue editors for their respective areas. Gladys Bahr, Mary Bell, 
Charles B. Hicks, and Regis A. Horace have joined the FORUM staff as associate editors. 


Three new sections - Business Education in the South, Business Education in the West, 
and Letters - are innovations in the 1950-51 issues of the FORUM. The active participation 
of the Southern Business Education Association and Western Business Education Association 
in the UBEA program warrants space in the FORUM which is to be used exclusively for these 
regions. Mary Helen.Dodson is editor of the SBEA section while Theodore Yerian will perform 
the editorial duties for the WBEA pending the appointment of a permanent editor. As stock- 
holders in UBEA, members of the Association will find the new sections most stimulating. 

* OK 


Russell Cansler has been named editor of the research issues of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 


EDUCATION QUARTERLY and will assume the duties so splendidly carried out by Jessie Gra- 
ham during the past year. Fred M. Tidwell continues as editor of the administrators issues. 
The associate editors of the QUARTERLY will be announced next month. 


K 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


It is anticipated that charters will be granted to more than two hundred new FBLA chap- 
ters during the new year. Chapters have been established in Hawaii, Cuba, and all states 
except Delaware, North Dakota, Rhode Island and Wyoming. Florida State University applied 
for and was granted sponsorship of the FBLA state chapter. The installation of the Florida. 
state chapter will make a total of eleven state chapters with conventions, and conferences al- 


ready planned for 1950-51. 
KOK X 


‘The revised edition, Volume XIII, of the Students Typewriting Tests has been released. 
These tests are sold on a non-profit basis and are designed for use with any typewriting text- 
book. Business teachers should requisition the test now for use at the end of the first semes- 
kk KOK 
The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the School Public Relations Associa- 
tion have been granted departmental status in the National Education Association. UBEA wel- 
comes the opportunity to work with these groups which opened offices in the NEA headquarters 
building on September 1. UBEA also welcomes Glenn E. Snow, a former NEA president and 
president of Dixie Junior College in Utah, who has joined the NEA staff as assistant secre- 
tary. 

KOK 

San Francisco will be the host city for the 1951 meeting of the UBEA Representative As- 
sembly. Affiliated associations at their next annual meetings should elect delegates and 
alternates to the 1951 assembly. Atlantic City has been chosen for the February meeting of 
UBEA Divisions - National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, and the United States Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education. 

* 


UBEA has been invited to participate in a number of national conferences which have been 
called for 1950-51. The Midcentury White House Conference for Youth and the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education are among the important conferences scheduled. UBEA 
President Swanson and NABTTI President McGill represented business education at the 1950 
National Conference on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. As UBEA grows in 
stature, the business teacher's role in the total program of education will be recognized more 
and more by leaders in education, government, and business. 


K 


The new school year cannot be a period of business education as usual. Recent develop- 
ments at home and abroad challenge the best efforts of each business teacher in both the 
classroom and in his professional associations. As during World War II, business teachers 
will need to teach twice as hard to prepare their students for the immediate tasks at hand. 
Leaders in business education will be called upon to participate in conferences, both large and 
small, where problems will be studied and solutions sought for producing the most effective 
business education program possible. We approach our new destiny simply as educators en- 
dowed with integrity specifically ours. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary 


(Continued on page 39) 
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BUTTER KNIFE 
FOR STEAK 


Not practical, obviously. Any more than 
trying to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right equipment. 


That's one big reason why, today, progressive 
teachers prefer to teach with Monroe 
Adding-Calculators—5 Educators and | electric 
model to a class. That number allows each 
student sufficient class time to really 

master business mathematics. 


Then, too, Monroes are so easy and practical 
to teach and to learn. 


The Educator, for instance, is specifically designed 
for school work; it’s manually operated so that students can 
progress at speeds best suited to individual abilities. 
Best of all, students who learn on 

Monroes become adept on the machines they'll use 
in business later. 


Like to learn how the Educator can simplify your 
teaching job? Just mail the coupon. 

Your local Monroe representative will be glad 

to explain. No obligation, naturally. 


HERE’S A SHORT 
CUT TO BETTER 
TEACHING! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is. near, I’d like to have him 
call to furnish more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
are better with 


RIBBONS 


This top quality ribbon makes sharp, 
clear impressions on aii typewriters. 
Students will recognize the neater 
looking work...the prestige building results from Patrician 
ribbons. Every Patrician ribbon gives you an unbeatable com- 
bination of values for superior correspondence. 


Here’s how: 

e Superior close weave, long wearing cotton fabric for 
sharp, clear letters. 

¢ “Brilliant” ink formula, with extra durability. 


e Consistent color tone giving your whole letter a more 
perfect appearance. 


¢ A ribbon longer than ordinary length... thus the cost is 
less and ribbon changes are fewer. 


De-inked end ...the non-soiling “Stainless Tip” for clean 
ribbon changes. 


Investigate ... Patrician Typewriter Ribbon. Learn why so 
many business firms select Patrician for “Executive” corres- 
pondence. For a free Ribbon Analysis call your Remington 
Rand representative, write...or send coupon. 


MAKE THE 


RIBBON 


TEST IN YOUR 


SCHOOL TODAY! 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1637A, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


C Please arrange for a demonstration of Patrician Typewriter 
Ribbon. 

C Tell me more about your FREE Typewriter Ribbon Analysis. 

Name. 

School 

Add = 


City Zone. State. 


p ing _ Letters 


BusINESS EDUCATION 


This section is an open forum for members of 
UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 
those of the writers and not necessarily those of 
the United Business Education Association. 


Nomenclature 
To the Executive Secretary: 

In my methods course at the University of Washington, the 
students are continually asking for definitions of terms and 
explanations of these definitions. Student teachers going into 
the high school are confused by the lack of uniformity of ter- 
minology in the classrooms. 

Do you believe that it might be desirable for the UBEA to 
establish a committee on nomenclature? In other fields, a de- 
gree of standardization has been achieved by this type of 
committee. The student faced with the problem of choosing 
a teaching assignment has no basis for his choice when he 
runs up against such a title as “Special Typing.” There is no 
way of his knowing what the content of this course may be. 
The same thing is true of office practice. Office practice may 
imply almost anything. It may mean that the cadet teacher 
will be supervising high school students who are doing secre- 
tarial work for the teachers of the high school. On the other 
hand, office practice may be a high-powered shorthand class 
which attempts to build the students’ speed. 

One of the accepted rules of curriculum construction is that 
the title of a course should show the content of the course. 
Is it any wonder that high school students are confused by 
titles such as “Office Practice,’ “Office Machines,” and “Gen- 
eral Business 3°? If professional educators cannot identify the 
content of these courses from their titles, how pyschic can we 
expect the high school pupils to be? 

Professional educators are not free from the use of jargon 
in their professional activities. Despite a distinct trend away 
from the use of the term “Commercial,” many of our associa- 
tions insist upon being called Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tions. It is essential that if we are to be understood by others, 
we should use terminology which is understood by all. 

The establishment of a committee on nomenclature by the 
UBEA would provide a common background of vocabulary 
which would make it possible for business teachers to say what 
they mean and mean what they say. 


Brucr I. BLACKSTONE 
University of Washington 


Seattle, Washington 


@ Bruce Blackstone has started something. Let’s hear from 
other members concerning nomenclature —H.P.G. 


St. Louis Meetings 


To the National Council: 

I believe the meetings set up in St. Louis were the best I 
have ever attended. Each year that we meet, it seems we get 
a more enthusiastic response, both from the members of the 
National Council and from the delegates to the Assembly. I 
came away from St. Louis thoroughly convinced that the or- 
ganization of the United Business Education Association is 
the best thing that has happened in business education for 
years. 

The dream many of us had of an organization of this kind 
through the merger of the Department of Business Education 
and the National Council for Business Education is well on its 
way to realization. The hours and hours spent from 1944 to 
1946 with all of the headaches which they entailed are now 
only pleasant memories as we encounter the results of the ex- 
cellent job which is being done for business education. I know 
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Letters (continued) 


that some members must get discouraged at times, and must 
be inclined to wonder if we will ever reach the goals which 
have been set. I am confident that the goals will be reached 
in spite of the critics (which are getting fewer every year) 
and the barriers which they seem to throw up. Some day those 
critics, for one reason or another, will be happy to be asso- 
ciated with the United Business Education Association. 

As I looked over the members at the National Council meet- 
ing and the delegates to the Representative Assembly who 
spent their own money to come to St. Louis, it was apparent 
that the leadership was there. It seemed to me that the en- 
thusiasm for the organization was greater than it has ever 
been. I also know that everyone has the feeling that had it 
not been for the Washington office, the accomplishments 
which have been made in four short years could never have 
been attained. 

Although you know that my responsibilities, my duties, and 
the time which I must give to organizations in a broader area 
will naturally limit the time which I can spend with UBEA, I 
am always available to do anything that I can to promote bet- 
ter business education on all levels. 

Ceci, Puckett, Dean, 
School of Business Administration 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Shorthand 


To the Publications’ Committee: 


The shorthand teachers of the country have been force-fed 
with the virtues of Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Nothing 
whatever have I read, however, regarding the facts that would 
help teachers and administrators to make an intelligent deci- 
sion; yet every school in the country that offers shorthand is 
being called upon to make a decision. Can the pages of 
UBEA’s publications be used to present both sides of the 
matter? ... 

C. Ickes 
Hamilton, Ohio 
@ See page 22. 


Schedule of Issues 
Business Education (UBEA ) Forum 


Shorthand *(October) Editor—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, New York; Associate Editor—Ann_ Brewington, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York; Associate Editor—Dorothy Travis, 
a High School, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 

akota. 


Bookkeeping and Acc ing (D ber) Editor-—Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia: Associate Editor—Fred C. 
Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois; Associate Editor—Mary Bell, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 


General Clerical and Office Machines (February) Editor—Mary E. Connelly, 
Boston University, B » M h 3; Associate Editor—Horace A. 
Regis, State Teachers College, Ply: h, New Hampshire 


Basic Business (March) Editor—Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock 
Associate Editor—Ray G. Price, University of 
i ii WMA 


Distributive Occupations (April) Editor—William R. Blackler, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California; Associate Editor—John A. 
Beaumont, State Department of Education, Springfield, Illinois. 


Office Standards and Co-operation with Business (May) Editor—Erwin M. 
Keithley, Department of Business Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California; Associate Editor—Charles B. Hicks, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TECHNIQUES 
are better with 


THE NEW 
wpee-riter 


There’s no typewriter to compare with 
the new Remington Super-riter for 
improving typists’ technique with speed, accuracy, and easy 
operation. Super-riter — efficiency tested, serves as a valuable 
teaching tool and performs better... faster...on any typing 
requirement. 


Here’s why: 

* Tempo-Touch Action! Speeds typebars to printing point, 
permits faster typing than ever before. The Super-riter truly 
responds to the touch and rhythm of the individual operator. 
e Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has everything for 
effortless typing: Finger-fitted Keys, Longer Writing Line, 
exclusive Keyboard Margin Control, Page End-i-cator and 
Perfect Positioning Scale... all these and more with the New 
Remington Super-riter. 

Progressive teachers and school officials are discovering that 
Super-riter assures easier... faster learning. So why not get 
the full Remington Super-riter story ... write, call your 
Remington Rand representative...or use coupon. 


MAKE THE 


TEST IN YOUR 


SCHOOL TODAY! 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1437A, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 

(J Please send me FREE 16 page bulletin “An Efficient Typing 
Station.” 

( Please have your representative call to arrange for A Super- 
riter Test—without obligation, of course. 


Name 
School 


Address 


City Zone. State. 
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NOT JUST A JOB, BUT——— 


JOB! 


That’s what you're preparing your students for— 
that’s what your students hope to find! 

Qualifying for a top paying secretarial position isn’t 
easy. It takes months of training and study. And 
today, more than ever before, it calls for training in 
the use of a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 

That’s because today businessmen everywhere use 
the TIME-MASTER method of electronic dictation 
to get things done! 


You can help your students take a big step toward 
getting those “good jobs” by offering them TIME- 
MASTER training while still in school. 


How? Simply by using Dictaphone Corporation’s 
School Rental-at-Cost Plan! No capital expenditure! 


For complete information about the Dictaphone 
School Rental-at-Cost Plan, the Business Practice 
Course, and TIME-MASTER equipment, write your 
nearest Dictaphone office or: 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Only Dictaphone Corporation Makes Dictaphone® Machines. 
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EDUCATION’S BEST KEPT SECRET 


The elusive secret of education is how learning can best take place. The 
quality of experiences which a young person has in the classroom determines 
the quality of the learning which takes place. The question is, are students 
learning the best way? Is a certain kind of environment necessary? What kinds 
of activity give the best results? What kinds of materials are best? Every 
teacher worthy of the name appreciates that the answers to these questions still 
lie deep within their students and are searching each day for a way to uncover 
the carefully guarded secret. 


This is particularly true in the teaching of shorthand. Shorthand symbols 
are learned every day, but little is known just how they are best learned or just 
exactly what abilities are required to record them at high speeds and reproduce 
the thoughts which are represented. 


How can we find out how people best learn shorthand? Teachers and students 
who are working on doctor’s degrees are our first source of information, <A re- 
search or project to push ahead the frontiers of educational knowledge is ex- 
pected of doctoral candidates. However, in spite of the doctoral studies available 
in shorthand, the secret of how it is best learned is as elusive as ever. 


It is becoming obvious, also, that the pressure to get doctor’s degrees to hold 
college teaching posts is far outweighing the pressure to do a research or study 
that will move the living fringe of educational thought forward by some small 
degree. Experimentation and research take time. But administrators of colleges 
won’t wait, tend to say—‘‘A degree by next vear—or else.’’ Therefore, the 
doctoral candidate, needing his job, hunts around for a quick study tailored to 
meet college research requirements which can be completed within a few months. 


The long-term studies needed to dig deeply into student’s minds to find out 
what magical processes take place when they learn are in the minority, and 
although the quick, short-term studies make their contributions, they lack the 
soul-searching qualities necessary for effective forward pushes on the educational 
front. So we take from doctoral studies what we can get, but are not always 
satisfied. 


The people who are closest to the learning problems are the classroom teachers 
themselves. They are with the learners daily. They can provide various learning 
situations. They can control the materials and the motivation and the method. 
They can see the results. So actually the best information on how shorthand 
learning takes place is easily available for study by the classroom teacher. 


What is needed to study it is first a teacher wanting to know the answer to a 


question strongly enough to do something about it. For example, a class in 


shorthand theory does satisfactory work and accomplishes its goals. One day 
transcription is introduced. Sixty-five per cent of the class fails. One teacher 
classifies the group immediately as ‘‘low ability’’ students, grows a little con- 
temptuous, but continues to follow the same patterns of procedure, reporting a 
large failure list at the end of a term. Another teacher assumes that failure in 
transcription is to be expected for a while and that students just have to get 
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used to frustration. Those that can’t get used to it, shouldn’t be in shorthand 


anyway. 
The rare teacher says, ‘‘J wasn’t successful. I need to try a different and 

improved method, How is transcription best learned? I’m not giving the class- 

room experiences necessary for successful transcription. Something is wrong. 

Where can I get the information I need to find out why things didn’t go right? 

What shall I do the next time I teach transcription?’’ This is the teacher who 

will move the living fringe of shorthand education forward. 


The trouble is that such a teacher who does dig deeply into a question which 
disturbs him and finds an answer usually modestly keeps the information to 
himself or shares it with a few friends. And shorthand teachers all over the 
country, hungry for such information, continue to go hungry with food available 
perhaps right in the next county. 


Several things are needed to make classroom study of the learning of short- 
hand effective. (1) Teachers need encouragement from administrators and busi- 
ness educators to do such study. (2) They need help in making a_ unified 
approach. A number of shorthand classroom teachers throughout the country 
all studying the same problem in teaching shorthand for several vears would 
move shorthand forward to a noticeable degree. (3) A clearing house or exchange 
where such studies can be reported and published is needed. The mechanics for 
such a clearing house lie within the United Business Education Association, and 
maybe the future will see a classroom teachers’ study clearing house established. 


Business offices and the shorthand publishing companies also contribute to 
the forward movement of shorthand instruction. The basic interests of these 
two groups, however, do not lie in the same area as that of the educator. The 
business offices are primarily interested in standards of production. How short- 
hand is learned is not of particular interest to them, but what workers do with 
it after it is learned is of major concern. The studies made by business men are 
of value to the educator in setting his end goals, but not in determining how 
those goals are best accomplished. 


The shorthand publishing companies are primarily interested in the construc- 
tion of svstems and the provision of materials with which to teach. But the depth 
of their concern for the larger educational implications of how learning takes 
place cannot be compared to that of what the educator’s interest should be. 


The business educator through his professional associations, the businessman 
and his specialized organization, and the publishing companies form a team of 
three to move shorthand instruction forward, each having a special interest and 
responsibility—the professional associations concerned with the overall growth 
of each person in the classroom; the management organizations desiring certain 
standards of performance as a result of that growth; and the publishing com- 
panies supplying materials which can be used in the experiences given by the 
teacher to effect that growth. 


This issue of the Forum was designed to present some studies made by short- 
hand teachers which move ahead by some small degree the knowledge which we 
have about shorthand learning. Our thanks go to the contributors together with 
the hope that their examples will encourage others to so study and experiment 
that they may come closer to the heart of their teaching by searching for the 
secret of how shorthand learning takes place. 


THELMA PoTTER BOYNTON 
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Shorthand and Business 


Vocabulary Understanding 


Shorthand instruction provides an advantageous opportunity to teach for word understanding. 


By CHARLES B. HICKS* 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


This article deals with two questions of interest to 
shorthand teachers: (1) How well do shorthand students 
understand business terms, and (2) Do shorthand stu- 
dents understand business terms better than students 
who have not had shorthand? 

There are three reasons why it would seem that the 
answers to these questions would be of value. First, 
word understanding is considered a desirable objective 
of all instruction. Such an objective is as true of short- 
hand instruction as it is of other subjects, and oppor- 
tunity exists in shorthand classes for teaching the mean- 
ing of many business terms. 

Second, shorthand dictation is based on business ma- 
terial. Such material, by its nature, consists of many 
technieal business terms; that is, terms which are exclu- 
sively used in a business sense or terms which have a 
specialized meaning, form, or use within business which 
is lost when they are used elsewhere. A pupil who does 
not know the meaning of a dictated word is likely to 
make an error in transcribing the dictation. The error 
may be one of spelling or incorrect usage, and is prob- 
ably due to a lack of familiarity with the meaning of 
the word. 

Third, teachers of shorthand can do more effective 
teaching if they are aware of the words which are not 
understood by their students. Although the teacher 
knows the meaning of a word, he cannot assume that 
his students will know the meaning of that word. 


How Can the Questions Be Answered 
An objective test on business words is one of the best 
methods of measuring word understanding. Since no 
test was available for testing understanding of business 
ierms, one was constructed. To be of value such a test 


*Dr. Hicks is Director, Secretarial Program in the Department of Busi- 
ness Organization, College of Commerce, Ohio State University. 


must meet these basic requirements. It should: (1) be 
made up of terms which are essential rather than ones 
which are infrequent, uncommon, or unimportant; (2) 
consist of word-meanings which have been validated; 
(3) be internally consistent; (4) be reliable; and (5) 
be administered under controlled conditions. 

The test used in this study was prepared in the fol- 
lowing way; First, a list of technical business terms 
was compiled by using several sources, consisting of 
frequency counts of business terms by Dale,’ Lawrence,” 
and Perrigo,* analysis of ten textbooks used in general 
business education classes, and reference to thirteen re- 
search studies which included technical business terms. 

Second, the master list of technical business terms 
compiled from these sources was submitted to thirteen 
specialized groups of five business men, each of whom 
was familiar with the words in his area. For instance, 
banking terms were submitted to a group of bankers, 
insurance terms were presented to a group of insurance 
men, investment terms were presented to a group of 
investment salesmen and consultants, and legal terms 
were presented to a group of lawyers. Each group was 
asked to rate the terms in its area on a three-fold basis: 
terms that are essential for everyone to understand, 
terms that are desirable for everyone to understand, 
and terms that are unimportant. A final list of 208 
terms was obtained. Each word on this list was rated as 
an essential technical business term. 

Group judgments have been found to be reliable and 
valid within the frame of reference set for them, pro- 


1Edgar Dale, Factual Basis for the Reorganization of the Curriculum 
in Arithmetic with Special Reference to Children’s Understanding of 
Business Terms. Ph. D., University of Chicago, 1929. 

2Armon J. Lawrence, A Vocabulary of Business and Econemic Terms 
of Popular Usage. Ph. D., Columbia University, 1946. 

3Russell Perrigo, Business Vocabulary that Should Be Taught in 
Secondary Schools, as Determined by a Study of Trade Journals. M.A., 
Ball State Teachers College, 1938. 
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“Failure to understand the word may cause transcription difficulties.” 


vided (1) that the judges are well-trained and experi- 
enced—experts in their fields of specialization, and (2) 
that the criteria on which judgments are to be made 
are clearly and concisely stated for the purpose. 

Third, a one hundred-item, multiple-choice test was 
prepared using the essential terms as a basis. All but 
four of the terms tested are listed in the shorthand 
dictionary. The test was submitted to a jury of five 
business educators in the field of general business edu- 
cation. The jury was asked to check the validity of 
each item on the test, to change items which were not 
clear, and to check the meanings used for the correct 
response in each case. A preliminary test program was 
conducted and an item analysis by the bi-serial method 
was made to determine the validity of each item with 
the test as a whole. In addition, personal interviews were 
conducted with students to determine whether each item 
was a valid test of their understanding or lack of un- 
derstanding of the terms. The test was also adminis- 
tered to twelve business education teachers, all of whom 
scored better than 95 per cent on the test. Although 
there was no direct manner of testing validity, it is 
believed that the test based on the above steps was a 
valid measuring instrument. The reliability of the test 
was determined by the split-half method. A reliability 
coefficient of .910 + .01 was found. 

Fourth, the test was administered in English classes 
to approximately eight hundred high-school pupils in 
six high schools. Only forty of these pupils had_ re- 
ceived at least one year of shorthand instruction and 
could be used for the present analysis. All of these 
pupils were girls. The answer to the first question, 
‘How well do shorthand pupils understand business 
terms ?’’ is based on this group of forty students. 

To answer the second question, **Do shorthand pupils 
understand business terms better than pupils who have 
not had shorthand?’’ it is necessary to compare two 
equal groups—a group which has had shorthand in- 
struction and a group which has not had shorthand 
instruction. Comparison of equal groups is a necessity. 
A large group without rigid standards of comparison 
would permit less valid results than a small group care- 
fully controlled and compared. 

To make the proper comparison, therefore, another 
forty test papers were selected from pupils who had 
not had shorthand instruction. Since boys might be 
expected to be more familiar with business terms than 
girls—and another analysis indicated that they were— 
only test papers of girls were selected for the second 
group. All of the pupils were in eleventh or twelfth 
grade. Mental age, chronological age, socio-economic 
status, and business experience were the other criteria 
used for equating the two groups. 
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It was not possible to equate for other courses taken 
because the shorthand pupils for the most part had 
taken general business training and bookkeeping, while 
the non-shorthand pupils had not taken these other 
business courses. The result of leaving this factor un- 
controlled would logically increase the understanding of 
business terms on the part of shorthand pupils. Al- 
though the number used for this analysis is not large. 
it is believed that the results are highly significant in 
view of the fact that the groups were carefully equated 
and controlled on the factors indicated : sex, mental age, 
chronological age, socio-economic status, and business 
experience. 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO ONE HUNDRED 
EssenTIAL BusINEsS TERMS 


TERM PERCENTAGE CORRECT 
Shorthand Non-Shorthand 
pupils pupils 
wages 100.0 100.0 
endorse 67.5 72.5 
social security 97.5 80.0 
account 95.0 100.0 
legal 100.0 95.0 
income tax 97.5 100.0 
TOS 95.0 95.0 
joint account 87.5 
classified section 95.0 80.0 
mortgage 85.0 87.5 
lapsed 87.5 90.0 
dealer 97.5 90.0 
bonds oe 70.0 72.5 
assessment $2.5 82.5 
board of Girectors 75.0 
telephone directory 85.0 
standardization 62.5 75.0 
dividends (corporate) es 87.5 75.0 
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Dictation material can be used to provide pupils with intelligent word understanding.” 


_ proprietorship 
consign 
billor dading 
purchasing power 
prepaid interest 

fraud 

investment 

retail 


coach 

market value 
capital 
speculation 
public utility 
preferred stock 
rate (life insurance ) 
collateral 
parcel post 
principal 
lessor 

inflation 


deductible clause 
outstanding check 
securities 2 
proxy 

commuter 

land contract 
premium (insurance ) 
abstraet of title —........ 
corporation 

demand 
full-rate telegram 
grace period 
baggage 
statute 
reconcile 
balance sheet 
station-to-station 
solvent 

option 

night letter 
dividends (insurance ) 
insure 
diversify 
cash surrender value 
postdated check 
quitelaim deed 
power of attorney 

liquid 
first mortgage 
valid 
itinerary 

toll eall 
common stock 


eall 


THAT 


waybill 
consideration 
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PERCENTAGE CORRECT 


Shorthand Non-Shorthand 


pupils pupils 
65.0 70.0 
87.5 70.0 
70.0 72.5 
57.0 35.0 
6255 65.0 
82.5 67.5 
75.0 75.0 
62.5 65.0 
50.0 
52.5 60.0 
52.5 45.0 
85.0 67.5 
60.0 62.5 
37.5 45.0 
70.0 67.5 
50.0 40.0 
57.5 42.5 
30.0 45.0 
60.0 70.0 
12.9 60.0 
55.0 65.0 
52.5 60.0 
25.0 3255 
32.5 
85.0 75.0 
77.5 67.5 
62.5 59.0 
55.0 60.0 
52.5 35.0 
42.5 50.0 
BY 
72.5 
62.5 60.0 
40.0 57.5 
42.5 22.5 
30.0 So 
52.5 52.5 
85.0 72.5 
37.5 
50.0 47.5 
37.5 57.5 
30.0 30.0 
32.5 30.0 
100.0 97.5 
37.5 37.5 
40.0 47.5 
32.5 37.3 
22.5 20.0 
35.0 32.5 
15.0 17.5 
17.5 30.0 
12.5 42.5 
32.5 32.0 
22.5 55.0 
37.5 47.5 
55.0 42.5 
30.0 12.5 
25.0 
65.05 64.25 


What Are the Answers? 

1. How well do shorthand pupils understand busi- 
ness terms? An average score of 65 per cent was ob- 
tained on the 100-item test over essential business terms. 
The percentage of correct answers for each of the terms 
tested is given in the accompanying table. Both the 
shorthand group and the non-shorthand group scores 
have been given for purposes of comparison. 

The terms which caused the greatest difficulty are 
largely of two types: (1) common words which have a 
special business meaning, and (2) combinations of sim- 
ple and frequent words which together produce a special 
business concept. Examples of the first type are liquid 
and consideration, both of which have a common mean- 
ing and a special business meaning. Examples of the 
second type are common stock, insurance rate, and night 
letter. Each individual word occurs in the 1000 most 
frequently used words and the shorthand forms are 
known by pupils studying shorthand, but in combina- 
tion the meaning is not understood. 

2. Do pupils taking shorthand understand business 
terms better than non-shorthand pupils?) Some terms 
were understood better by shorthand pupils. To ap- 
proximately the same extent, however, other terms were 
understood better by non-shorthand pupils. The over- 
all results were about the same. The net difference in 
favor of the shorthand pupils was .8 of a word, hardly 
a significant difference. This finding is somewhat dis- 
turbing. It does indicate, however, that improvement 
in the understanding of business terms has not been a 
peculiar achievement of shorthand instruction. 


What Can Be Done? 

On the basis of these findings, several recommenda- 
tions can be made: 

1. Word understanding cannot be taken for granted. 
Although a pup!] may use a word many times and al- 
though the word may appear in dictation many times. 
it still may not be understood by the pupil. Failure 
to understand the word may cause transcription diffi- 
culties and certainly is not contributing to his growth 
in understanding essential business terms. 

2. Since word understanding cannot be taken for 
granted, it is necessary to teach for word understanding 
and it is necessary to check pupils on whether they 
understand the words that appear in dictation. 

3. Shorthand instruction provides an advantageous 
opportunity to teach for word understandings. First. 
dictation material itself can be used to provide pupils 
with intelligent word understanding. One can dictate 
to a class, for instance, that ‘‘an asset is something 
owned by a business or an individual,’’ or that ‘‘pro- 
prictorship is a form of business owned by one individu- 
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“No device is more profitable than pupil analysis of errors.” 


al.’* Such dictation would be appropriate and helpful. 
Second, dictionary studies are a means of obtaining 
definitions of words. A part of the assignment at times 
might be that of learning the shorthand form and ob- 
taining a definition of the word, written in shorthand, 
from the dictionary. It would seem that this activity 
would contribute to a personal-use value of shorthand 
as well as serve as an effective review of previously 
learned shorthand forms. 


By way of summary, it can be said that words are an 
essential part of our society. We live in a sea of words, 
so to speak, from infancy until death. An important 
part of business education is that of providing educa- 


tional experience in the meanings of the business terms - 


that will be read and used by our pupils. To provide 
understanding of these words is a desirable part of 
business education, whether it be in shorthand classes 
or in other business classes. 


A Teacher of Shorthand Revises Her Philosophy 


By ELLA BECKY SHARP 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, New Mexico 


AvuTHOR’s Nore: The idea that principles of learning have a 
specific relationship to the acquisition of shorthand skill has been 
familiar to me for several years, but the concept was dormant 
and I continued to teach by established patterns. Recently, how- 
ever, my philosophy of teaching shorthand was re-examined, Dewey 
said, ‘‘ Philosophy represents something to be done, to be tried. 
It is an idea of what is possible, not a record of accomplished 
facts.’’ This statement helped me to realize that the way in 
which one presents shorthand is an expression of one’s philosophy 
of teaching it. It has also shown me that the effectiveness of 
teaching can be increased if the principles of learning are active- 
ly utilized. My present philosophy includes the principles of 
learning that grow out of educational psychology. In this article, 
some of these principles are stated, together with comments in- 
dicating their application to the teaching of shorthand. 


In the first years of teaching, the standards of achieve- 
ment that the students were expected to attain in the 
shorthand class were set by me. The teacher-set goals 
required ability to write shorthand from new materials 
at the rate of eighty to one hundred words a minute 
for five minutes with ninety-five per cent accuracy in 
transcription at the end of the first vear, with speed in- 
creased to at least one hundred-twenty words a minute 
by the end of the second year. These standards were 
enforced by grinding drill until the most backward 
student either met them or withdrew from the class. 
Technical skill was acquired at the sacrifice of learning 
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The way in which one presents shorthand is an 
expression of one’s philosophy of teaching it. 


that could have been more enjoyable and even more 
meaningful. 

The student should be helped to establish long-range 
goals commensurate with his needs and interests. The 
teacher should make it possible for him to visit business 
concerns in the community and to study the needs of 
business in neighboring localities. From such experi- 
ences, he will learn the quality and production of work 
that business requires and will be able to estimate the 
amount of effort and time necessary to meet the demand. 

Short-term goals should be determined in accord with 
the ultimate use to which the shorthand skill will be 
put. For example, a student may wish to work in an 
office where the dictation is slow. In cooperation with 
the teacher, he will set the goals for taking dictation 
at eighty words a minute and for transcribing at the 
rate of forty words a minute. The teacher previews 
and dictates material at rates of speed that will enable 
him to take dictation with ease at the rate of speed he 
wishes to attain. If the student then wishes to obtain 
a position that demands higher speeds and more pro- 
duction, he will establish other goals corresponding to 
his needs. 

Thus, the teacher’s responsibility is to open paths 
that lead to the establishment of goals. She helps the 
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“Repetition of a process is beneficial only if the learner knows why he is repeating it.” 


student to select standards. Then through guidance 
and constructive suggestions she aids him to achieve the 
standards. 


Learning Encouraged in a Natural Setting 


Much can be done in the classroom without additional 
expenditures to create a business-like atmosphere by 
arranging the furniture and bulletin boards to give the 
atmosphere of an office. Dictation to the class can and 
should be similar to the procedures used by the business- 
man. Every effort should be made to produce forms 
and letters in the quantity and of the quality that busi- 
ness demands. 

Part-time jobs give students an excellent opportunity 
to utilize shorthand skill in a natural setting. Students 
should be encouraged to talk freely with the teacher 
about some of the problems they encounter in the office 
and how they are meeting these problems. When work- 
experience problems are discussed by teachers and stu- 
dents, the solutions offered may furnish valuable learn- 
ing not only to the student employed in the job, but for 
all members of the class or discussion group. 


Integration of the Task with the Goal 


Many segments of the entire shorthand skill may be 
considered as wholes within a whole. These part-wholes 
should be kept in a meaningful relationship to the over- 
all whole. For example, the production of a mailable 
letter may be considered a whole that is related to the 
goal of writing and of transcribing shorthand well 
enough to obtain a position in which many letters must 
be written. The parts of the immediate letter may also 
be considered as wholes. These parts may be the pre- 
view, the dictation, and the transcription. To produce 
a mailable letter the three parts must be integrated. At 
times there may be concentration on one of the parts. 
At all times, however, integration and correlation of the 
three parts with the finished letter should be empha- 
sized, and in turn the mailable letter should be related 
to its use in the business office. 


Repetition Should be Meaningful 


The drilling of shorthand words and phrases in isola- 
tion causes stereotype reactions. Students waste time 
and effort in repeating shorthand outlines that are not 
related to the on-going process of learning shorthand in 
its natural setting. If a needed combination has been 
learned out of context, the student may have difficulty 
in remembering the drill that gives him the desired 
outline. Often he can visualize the page and row on 
which the outline is located but cannot write it; how- 
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ever, when the outlines are dictated in sequence, he is 
able to respond at once. 


Repetition of a process is beneficial only if the learner 
knows why he is repeating it. An article may be pre- 
viewed for difficult phrases and unfamiliar words, and ° 
then dictated at a slow speed. Before it is re-dictated 
at a higher speed, the student may wish to drill on 
words not included in the first preview or he may desire 
more drill on combinations that have been reviewed 
previously. Each time the speed is increased, the stu- 
dent understands the relationship of the purposeful 
drill to the attainment of the higher speed. 


The Learner Aided by Teacher Demonstrations 


In learning shorthand, it is necessary to know just 
what is to be done and the proper techniques to facilitate 
performance. One of the most effective ways for the 
student to acquire clear concepts is through teacher 
demonstrations. At the beginning stages of learning, 
the teacher shows on the blackboard the direction and 
movement of shorthand outlines. If difficulties arise, 
the student should feel free to ask for additional demon- 
strations. Too often the teacher neglects to give demon- 
strations after the initial presentation of the skill. The 
teacher’s ability to demonstrate high-speed writing and 
to produce mailable transcripts gives impetus to learn- 
ing by the students. 

Periphery skills essential to effective production of 
the finished letter and report are aided also by teachers’ 
demonstrations. Through them the student sees the 
advantages of time-saving skills and the interrelation 
of them to the mastery of shorthand; and by watching 
the skills in action the dexterity of his movements are 
increased. 


Learner Corrects and Refines Own Techniques 


Precision in the finer details of performance often 
results in a new proficiency that is entirely different 
from the original. Basic patterns are presented on the 
first day of the shorthand class. They are introduced 
on the expert level; but negative patterns enter into 
the learning process. The learner, however, increasing- 
lv rejects ineffective methods and takes on newer and 
finer ones as his skill develops. 

This precision of skill, which appears at a later stage 
in skill development, is a constantly changing and con- 
tinuous process. For example, a learner may wish to 
increase his transcription accuracy: through self-testing 
he discovers that faulty proportions of shorthand char- 
acters result in inaccurate transcriptions, and with prac- 
tice he becomes able to write characters that are better 
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“Word understanding cannot be taken for granted.” 


proportioned. This abandoning of the old habits and 
the taking on of new ones result in fewer errors and 
increased transcription speed. With awareness of suc- 
cess, there emerges interest in further refinements. 


Formerly, [| considered stimulating competition an 
excellent means of improving the learning of shorthand. 
Speed and accuracy charts, showing the achievement of 
each pup‘! in relation to the group, were placed on the 
bulletinboard. As a result, the majority of students 
whose names were at the bottom of the chart became 
resigned to their status and remained in that category. 
Marks were in accordance with the student’s rating in 
the class. This experience disturbed me because the 
merits of this marking system were not consistent with 
the principles of learn‘ng. 

My newer philosophy recognizes the fact that the 
student is helped by diagnosing his own errors. No 
device is more profitable than the student’s own analy- 
sis of errors—why the error was made and what kind of 
remedial learning is needed to correct the cause of the 
error. Measurement and analysis charts or graphs made 
by the student for personal use furnish visual and help- 
ful information. The teacher may suggest methods of 
chart'ng and analyzing, but the student should do the 
work; no one knows better than the performer why 
he made the error and no one benefits more than he by 
remedial work. Thus the student will strive to better 
his individual record and make progress toward the 
higher achievements he has selected. 


Many Factors Retard Learning 


An understanding teacher looks for symptoms of 
trouble and works cooperatively with the student to 
overcome them. In learning shorthand, a student may 
reach plateaus of learning for a variety of reasons. A 
common cause of arrested progress is mental laziness. 
Sometimes the student may form a bad habit that hin- 
ders him. He may squeeze the pen and become tense in 
hand movements, or he may pause at the end of one 
outline before proceeding to the next, and thus be re- 
tarded in speed. Another trouble spot is lack of balance 
between the parts of the whole skill. For instance, a 
student may be adept in reading both his own short- 
hand notes and those in the textbook, and vet write 
shorthand from dictation poorly and slowly. 


There are times when the learner’s physical condition 
affects his ability to advance in the skill. A student 
who suffers from an annoying cold for several weeks. 
or one who has adenoids or infected tonsils will not be 
able to achieve results commensurate with his capacity. 
Poor performance in shorthand may also oceur in classes 
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scheduled after strenuous exercise in physical education. 

Other plateau difficulties are emotional blocks. The 
problems of adjusting to a complex society can carry 
over into the shorthand classroom. The security of boys 
and girls may be so undermined by disturbances at 
home that their learning of the skill is retarded. 


Learning in any area is only a part of the processes 
within the individual. Each process is related to every 
other process and all the processes are interrelated. The 
teacher who understands this fact will not only watch 
for plateaus but will be aware of their significance. He 
will know his students as individuals. Up-to-date stu- 
dent records will help him to discover problem areas. 
A knowledge of the student’s progress charts will give 
the teacher an index to plateau levels. He should be 
alert to them and be ready to give appropriate guidance 
for their removal. 


No advancement can be made in a skill unless the 
learner realizes that he is making progress. Success in 
shorthand learning is measurable. Individuals should 
recognize improvement and the teacher should give en- 
thusiastic commendation at the appropriate levels of 
achievement. 


Mastery of Shorthand is Nurtured in a Democratic Atmosphere 


The management of a shorthand classroom by the 
students should contribute to democratic daily living. 
For most students, assuming responsibility for class- 
room management is a new experience. The entire class 
may at first constitute a planning committee. As the 
capabilities of the class grow through the acceptance 
of responsibility, rotat'ng committees may handle asso- 
ciated activities. For example, committees may be 
charged with the following activities: collecting, filing, 
and returning daily work; keeping the bulletinboard 
up to date; proofreading transcribed letters and reports; 
dictating to small groups; keeping the classroom in 
order; arranging for out-of-class activities; and plan- 
ning for the welfare of the group. What environment 
does this type of classroom give to the student? It gives 
a democratic environment in which the student may par- 
ticipate in self-selected activities, cooperate with the 
eroup, lead as well as follow, exercise creative self-ex- 
pression, persist in worthwhile tasks, and accept respon- 
sibility. In such a democratic classroom, cooperative 
daily living and guided growth can take place. 


The philosophy of teaching shorthand will always be 
changing. My own philosophy of teaching shorthand 
will be revised as understanding of progressive methods 
that have been tried successfully by others and, as new 
experiences occur, knowledge of better teaching pro- 
cedures is gained. 
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“The shorthand writer must depend upon accurate recognition of vocal sounds.” 


An Experiment in Shorthand 
Analysis and Prognosis 


By WINIFRED TEMPLETON WEISS 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


The high percentage of failure in shorthand and the 
subsequent loss of time and energy warrant research 
along a line which may lead to better understanding of 
the problems involved in acquiring the shorthand skill. 
The study reported in this article was made: (1) to de- 
termine through analysis and investigation the basic fac- 
tors in writing shorthand from dictation; (2) to con- 
struct tests on the basis of the factors discovered; and 
(3) to administer the tests and compare the results with 
students’ success in shorthand. 

The entire study is too lengthy to record here; there- 
fore, this article is limited to a report on the tests con- 
structed. The purpose of the article is largely to note 
one more study in shorthand analysis and prognosis. 
The author hopes thereby to add to the store of knowl- 
edge on this subject which may eventually lead to an 
effective method of prognosticating the success of pros- 
pective shorthand students. 

The first step in the study was to determine the basic 
factors involved in writing shorthand from dictation. 
This was done by: 

1. A survey of writing and research in the field 
of shorthand for a list of factors believed to be im- 
portant. 

2. Interviews with well-known or experienced 
teachers or writers in the field of shorthand regard- 
ing their ideas of factors involved and best methods 
to pursue in studying the problem further. 

3. The selection of shorthand students to aid in 
the analysis of factors in writing shorthand from 
dictation. 

4. The use of observation, analysis, and repeated 
introspection to determine specific problems in writing 
shorthand from dictation. 

Various writers in the field of shorthand listed 91 
specific factors which were tabulated and listed under 
the following general classifications: hearing ability, 
writing ability, symbol substitution, memory, spelling 
ability, vocabulary, mental ability, reading ability, and 
miscellaneous—interest, attention, quality of teaching 
and the like. 
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Hearing acuity is basic to writing shorthand from dictation. 


Hearing Acuity 


The analysis and investigation conducted in the four 
steps listed above indicated that hearing acuity is basic 
to writing shorthand from dictation. Three specific 
abilities in hearing were suggested in the findings: 


1. Differentiation in sounds (in words, in syllables, 
in inflection for questions, and the like.) 

2. Quick selective response to an auditory stimulus 
both simple and complex. (The shorthand writer 
is required to respond to the auditory stimuli, im- 
mediately and continuously, by reproducing a single 
sound or a combination of sounds in shorthand sym- 
hols.) 


3. An auditory memory span adequate to the 
writing of shorthand symbols from dictation. (The 
accurate representation of speech sounds in writing 
shorthand is dependent upon the ability to recognize, 
retain, and reproduce speech sounds in their proper 
order within words or phrases.) 


In the ordinary speech situation, the listener is aided 
by gesture, facial expression, and lip movement, but 
the shorthand writer has to depend entirely on spoken 
sounds. Furthermore, the person who is writing short- 
hand may be required to write words as combinations 
of speech sounds which are unfamiliar to him and so 
must depend upon accurate recognition of the vocal 
sounds with or without benefit of context. 


Speech sounds are normally formed by the vibration 
of the vocal cords, amplified and modified by resonating 
chambers of the head to form recognizable sounds to 
the speaker and auditor. These sounds are sent in waves 
through the air to strike the middle-ear mechanism of 
the hearer and transmit the vibrations to the nerve 
endings in the inner ear, thus making meaning fit the 
uttered sounds. The various vowels and consonants of 
a language have specific fundamental frequencies (num- 
ber of vibrations a second). If a person has a hearing 
loss in any particular frequency range, there is difficulty 
in understanding and discriminating between sounds. 

It was recognized early in hearing testing that non- 
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“The correct writing of the shorthand symbols is the evidence of correct hearing hearing and perception.” 


perception of certain frequency ranges made for un- 
certain hearing. Since it was relatively easy to measure 
the comparative intensities of a pure tone, the audio- 
meter was developed and has been used extensively for 
the testing of hearing in general. One hundred seven- 
teen students participating in this study were given in- 
dividual hearing tests on the 6B Western Electric Au- 
diometer, and an audiogram was constructed for each 
student showing his loss in terms of sensation units in 
hearing tones. 

Most audiometers emit tones of single frequency at 
measurable intensity. Thus an examinee may be com- 
pared against norms developed by testing thousands of 
hearers. If an examinee is deficient in distinguishing 
high frequencies, the assumption was that he might con- 
fuse certain high frequency sounds such as s, f, and th. 
Ilowever, lately the suspicion has arisen that pure-tone 
audiometers do little but test the ability to hear pure 
tones. As pointed out by Wishart, ** After all, what we 
and the patient are interested in is not the patient’s 
ability to hear a tone reproduced through a telephone 
receiver, but the ability to hear the spoken voice. It is 
common knowledge that some patients’ appreciation of 
the spoken voice is better than the audiometer records 
would lead us to believe.””! 

The suggestion that the characteristics of hearing 
abilities in the speaking-listening situation may be dif- 
ferent from the characteristics of hearing in the pure- 
tone listening situation is directly applicable to the 
writing of shorthand from dictation. The correct writing 
of the shorthand symbols is the evidence of correct 
hearing and perception; however, further than that, 
the analyses would intimate that the hearing itself may 
be actually conditioned by the fact that an immediate 
response must be made in the form of written symbols. 

An attempt to identify the hearing ability necessary 
to write shorthand from dictation seems to hinge upon 
the following questions : 


1. Is there a difference between hearing pure tones 
and speech sounds? 

2. Is there a difference between hearing pure tones 
and hearing speech sounds and reproducing them in 
language symbols? 

3. Is there a difference between hearing pure tones 
and hearing speech sounds and remembering them 
in proper sequence long enough to write them in 
language symbols? 


In an attempt to arrive at some conclusions regarding 
these questions and to verify, if possible, the description 
of hearing abilities necessary in writing shorthand from 
dictation, three tests were devised. 


‘Douglas MacFarlan. “Spee h Hearing and Speech Interpretation Test- 


ing,” Archives of Otolaryngology. Vol. 31) (March 1940), p. 517 (Quo- 


ting Wishart). 
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Test I. This is a speech sound-discrimination test 
made up of representative consonants and vowel sounds 
compared on a basis of likeness or difference in quality 
—with intensity, duration, and pitch held as nearly 
constant as possible. The sounds are those included in 
the West? cheek list of English sounds for tests in articu- 
lation, eliminating the sounds which would have been 
difficult to pronounce and to spell in longhand as this 
test was set up. For the purpose of this test consonant 
sounds were combined with the vowel ‘‘a’’ asin ‘‘father”’ 
since this is a resonant vowel that would affect the 
various consonants to the least degree. 

Set-up of Test I. The test comprised the dictation, 
by means of a phonograph record, of paired combina- 
tions, each syllable spoken slowly and distinctly, but 
not with exaggerated distinctness. The examinee listened, 
decided whether or not the sounds were the same or 
different, and responded by circling ‘‘S’’ or ‘‘D’’ in- 
dicating *‘Same’’ or ‘‘Different.’’ A form was pro- 
vided for this purpose with the items numbered to 
correspond to the numbered items spoken by the dicta- 
tor. Four seconds was allowed for each combination. 
Preliminary runs of the test before the records were 
made indicated that four seconds was ample time for 
making the response to each combination. 


Example of Content of Test I 


an am at at 
at ak ta ka 
da ta pa ta 
ap at ka ka 
ag ak aw ar 


Sixty pairs of sounds were dictated by the record. 
To get a standardized procedure that could ke used 
with small groups, phonograph records were used since 
it was necessary to administer the test to shorthand 
classes at the regular class hours so that class schedules 
would not be interrupted. Dictation by . phonograph 
record was used to eliminate as much as possible the 
variation in wording, timing, emphasis, and loudness 
which would accrue if an individual dictated such exact 
material several different times. The record was pro- 
duced under standard conditions by experienced tech- 
nicians. 

Test IT. Test I] was based upon ‘‘A Word Test for 
Hearing Aids’? by Robert West. ‘‘The list contains 
pairs of words that are carefully matched in phonetic 
power, pressure patterns, inflection patterns, and the 
length of vowel. The pairs are so set up that it is only 
by the ability to hear essential speech frequencies that 
the two words of each pair can be distinguished one 


from another.’” 
“Robert West, Lou Kennedy, Anna Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech. 
N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 1937. p. 409. 
*Robert West, “A Word Test for Hearing Aids.” University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1938. 
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Pure-tone audiometers do little but test the ability to hear pure tones.” 


Net-up of Test IJ. Characteristic pairs were chosen 
from each category in the five frequency ranges listed 
in the West test. Sentences were constructed around 
one word of each pair, with the opposite word substi- 
tuted in nonsense fashion in some instances. A few 
correct sentences were used. The sentences were dic- 
tated and the examinee wrote in longhand what he 
heard regardless of its sense. The examinee was told 
that the sentences might or might not make sense so 
that he would not be led by context to write the word 
which fitted the meaning rather than the word heard. 
A form was prepared with numbered spaces left for 
writing the complete dictated sentences. Test II was 
recorded and administered as described for Test I. 


Example of Content of Test II 


We have enough furniture for one fan load. 

The ad rang in the paper for a week. 

The small boy was told not to teethe the pat. 

The brick for the gate was purchased yesterday. 
The cook was told to sell the peas before cooking them. 


Test III. Test II was derived from the West* check 
list for testing auditory memory span. The check list 
is made up of fourteen consonant sounds, separated as 
voiced and voiceless. Voiced sounds are arranged in 
various combinations and voiceless sounds are also com- 
bined with each other in various ways. 

Set-up of Test III. These charts were constructed. 
Chart I includes only voiceless sounds; Chart II, voiced ; 
and Chart III, a combination of voiced and voiceless. 
Each chart began with a combination of three sounds 
spoken at the rate of one per second. A numbered form 
was provided for the response and a pause provided 
time for writing. Three groups, each made up of three 
sounds; three groups of four sounds; three groups of 
five sounds; and three groups of six sounds made up 
each chart. Preliminary experiments with the tests 
showed that groups of six were of maximum length when 
a written response was required. Groups of less than 
three appeared unproductive. Timing of the test was 
also determined by preliminary experimentation. 


Each sound was combined with the vowel sound ‘‘a’’ 
as in ‘‘father’’ to make possible a written response for 
those who did not know phonetic symbols. 


The syllables were dictated in groups of three, four, 
five, and six in the test. Each examinee had nine oppor- 
tunities to reproduce correctly a series of three sounds 


‘Robert West, Lou Kennedy, Anna Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech. 
N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 1937, p. 405-6. 
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as dictated. The same number of opportunities were 
given to reproduce series of four, five, and six sounds. 
Phonograph records were used for the dictation. 

The tests were administered to 325 young college wom- 
en in the first and second year levels of shorthand study. 
This group included all students enrolled in shorthand 
classes from the second to the sixth quarter. Eight of 
the 325 cases were subsequently eliminated because of 
language difficulty or uncertain records. 

Of the 325 students, 117 were available during the 
week in which an audiometer could be used. They were 
given individual hearing tests on the 6B Western Elec- 
tric Audiometer. Through a weighting process, of which 
space does not permit description here, each of the 117 
examinees was given a score on the audiometer test. 
Scores for the same 117 students on each of the three 
speech sound-written response tests described here were 
correlated with the audiometric ratings, using the Pear- 
son Product-Moment method.® 

The coefficients of correlation ran as follows: 


Audiometer with Test .1696 
Audiometer with Test II... —.0187 
Audiometer with Test .2061 


There is no significant correlation figure here. A sig- 
nificant correlation would be an indication that a pure- 
tone audiometer test would be adequate to measure the 
ability to differentiate speech sounds and to reproduce 
them as is necessary in the writing of shorthand from 
dictation. 

Tests I, 11, and III were based on the assumption that 
the 6B Pure Tone Audiometer was not necessarily a 
test of how well a person could hear speech, hear and 
reproduce speech sounds, or hear, remember and repro- 
duce speech sounds in the writing of shorthand from 
dictation. The results justified the assumption. 


Summary of Results of Hearing Tests 

1. The ability to recognize speech sounds as the 
‘‘same’’ or ‘‘different,’’ as demonstrated in Test I, 
varied widely among examinees whose hearing acuity 
for pure tones fell within the general range of normal 
hearing, as measured by the audiometer. 

2. There was no particular sequence of achievement 
on Test | from quarters two to six, as indicated by a 
comparison of the mean scores of the examinees in the 
different quarters of shorthand study. 

3. Examinees who had not failed any quarter of 
shorthand tended to make higher scores on the test than 
students who had failed one or more quarters. 

4+. Examinees who received a grade of A or B at the 
end of the quarter in which the tests were given tended 
to score higher on Test I than the group who ultimately 


“Helen M. Walker, Elementary Statistical Methods. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1943, p. 207, 222-235. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Two unsolicited and unedited articles concerning a subject which has provoked 


much discussion in business education circles are presented in this section. 


A Critical Analysis of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified 


By PAUL C. ICKES 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Since February, 1949, when shorthand teachers first 
received A List of Changes in the New Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, they have been appraising their teaching subject 
more critically than ever before. Many teachers, even 
those who considered a revision long overdue, have nev- 
ertheless come to feel deep anxiety and perplexity. They 
have studied the revised books and teaching materials 
and have been asking themselves some searching ques- 
tions. A few such questions are worth considering : 

1. How Great a Change? We read: ‘* Because of the 
extensive research done by the authors, they have been 
able to accomplish this 50 per cent reduction in the learn- 
ine and teaching load without changing more than ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the shorthand outlines in busi- 
ness dictation.””! 

Ilowever, a check of the Horn-Peterson Basic Vocabu- 
lary of Business Letters* reveals that of the 700 most 
common words used in business writing 212 or 30 per 
cent have been changed. Further, we are told: ‘*Gen- 
erally with the exception of the brief forms provided 
specifically in the new Manual, words should be written 
in full according to principle unless they occur so fre- 
quently in the dictation of the office that they justify the 
use of an extremely brief shorteut.’’? In other words, 
about one-third of the words of high frequency are 
changed, and the limited use of the abbreviating prin- 
ciple indicates that most words of infrequent use are to 
be written in full. 

One naturally wonders how the ‘‘approximately 10 
per cent” figure was arrived at. 

2. Are Outlines of Common Words Changed? Again, 
we are told: ‘‘ Most of the outlines that have been length- 
ened occur in ordinary business dictation rarely, if at 
all.’** 

The fact is, however, that of the 500 most used words 
in business writing in the Horn-Peterson list 143 out- 
lines, or 28.6 per cent, have been changed—and in prac- 
tically every case lengthened. The tremendous signifi- 
cance of this change lies in this fact: The 500 most fre- 
quently used words represent 898,676—more than half 
—of the entire 1,500,000 running words upon which the 
Horn-Peterson frequency list is based. Or to put the 


1Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E.. A List of Changes in the New 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company. (1949), p. 3. 

“Horn, Ernest and Peterson, Thelma, The Basie Vocabulary of Business 
Letters, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1945). 

°4 List of Changes in the New Gregg Shorthand Manual, p. 33. 


‘Ibid., p. 4. 
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Experiences Encountered in Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified 


By JOHN J. GRESS 
New York City 


As the result of classroom-experience encountered in 
the teaching of Gregg Shorthand Simplified, the author 
feels that a discussion of the important questions might 
be of value to shorthand teachers who seek an answer to 
the ‘‘whys’’ and *‘wherefores’’ of Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified. For purposes of logical discussion, questions will 
be treated in the following manner: } 

1. Are you able to cover all the theory in one 
semester? 

2. Do you insist on mastery of theory? 

3. What type of assignment should you make? 

4. What trouble have you experienced with the 
brief forms? 

5. What difficulty do students encounter in writing 
the new “rd” blend? 

6. Are students able to write the long outlines with 
ease and with speed? 

7. What speeds should students be able to achieve 
at the end of one semester? 

8. How soon do you feel students will achieve 
speeds of 100-120 words a minute? 

9. What new dictation material do you use? 
10. What texts would you use in introducing four 
semesters of Gregg Shorthand Simplified ? 

Teachers, like members of other professions, generally 
fall under two classifications. First, there is the group 
that is satisfied and content with the status quo, and that 
is against change in any style, shape, or form. Second, 
and at the other extreme, is the group that will drop the 
status quo (regardless of its good qualities) and fall in 
line immediately with any movement or trend that sug- 
gests a change. 

Surely, the co-authors of Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
had neither of these two extremes in mind when they 
published their changes in the writing of shorthand. 
Rather did they propose to show teachers and future 
shorthand writers that their system of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified and the changes made therein, plus the finer 
points of Gregg Shorthand established through the vears 
would make for easier, more rapid, and faster learning 
of the theory of Gregg Shorthand Simplified. 

The writer will draw on his classroom teaching experi- 
ences in the teaching of Gregg Shorthand Simplified to 
point out the advantages that the Shorthand learner un- 
der Gregg Shorthand Simplified enjoys over the learner 
who is taught with the AE (Anniversary Edition) of 
the manual. 
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matter another way, the shorthand writer is not so much 
concerned with the number of words changed as he is 
with the frequency with which such longer outlines oceur 
in dictation. 

3. Length of Outlines. ‘*Some teachers may wonder 
whether the new outlines can be written rapidly when 
many outlines are written more fully than they were in 
the Anniversary Edition. It has been well established 
that (within reasonable limits) the speed of the writer 
is determined by the speed with which he can construct 
the outlines mentally rather than by the length or brevi- 
tv of the outlines.’” 


Unfortunately, bevond this mere statement the authors 
provide no objective evidence as to what such ‘‘reason- 
able limits’? are. In writing longhand, where spelling 
offers no difficulty, a writer may scratch down 35 to 40 
words per minute, but that is his limit—a physical limit. 
At the other extreme must we believe that the Anniver- 
sary Edition outlines were too short for practical use? 
Are we now to believe that with the new simplified out- 
lines we have at last arrived at the optimum length? And 
are we to take literally the authors’ words that ‘‘the 
longer outlines will be written more rapidly than the 
shorter outlines in most cases because they are more 
easily constructed” ?° If true, one might inquire why the 
authors felt it necessary to retain any briefed forms, any 
abbreviated words and phrases. ; 

If the slightly longer outlines ‘‘increase the learner’s 
shorthand writing speed by relieving the mental load,’’* 
why not drop all brief forms, write such words out ac- 
cording to principle thereby relieving the mental load 
still further and thus increase the speed to even a greater 
degree? But apparently logic does not apply to this 
paradoxical phenomenon. Note, however, that the longer 
outlines allegedly increase only ‘‘the learner’s writing 
speed.’’ This quotation does not include the idea that the 
writing speed of shorthand is increased by longer out- 
lines. Still, we are left to wonder which is more impor- 
tant, to study something merely because it is ‘‘easier to 
learn’’ or to possess something of value after it has been 
learned. 


Despite all confusion would this generalization hold: 
Short outlines can be written faster than long ones pro- 
vided they can be mentally constructed with equal facili- 
tv. Moreover (and note this above all) the ease of men- 
tal construction depends upon the degree of mastery of 
a particular outline at the time it is learned. In other 
words, the use of short outlines does offer greater poten- 
tial speed possibilities with less writing effort ; and con- 
versely longer outlines do set a writing limit at an earlier 
point than do short outlines. 


4. Natural Outlines. ‘‘It cannot be stated too em- 
phatically,” we are told, ‘‘that simplicity is one of the 


*Ibid., p. 3. 

‘Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E.. A List of Changes in the New 
Greag Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p. 7. 

*Thid., p. 4. 
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A first class was conducted by the author in the teach- 
ing of GSS during the 1949 summer session at Hunter 
College in New York City. Co-authors Leslie and Zoubek 
were interested in this experiment, and co-operated with 
the writer in observing certain conditions that should be 
followed in obtaining necessary data in testing the re- 
vision of the shorthand system. The results of this ex- 
periment were published in the December, 1949 issue of 
the Business Education World. 


Since that time, the writer has taught no less than 
eight sections of GSS, first and second semesters. As a 
result of this teaching experience, discussions with other 
teachers, observations in other classrooms, and speaking 
before teacher-groups, it is felt that the following ‘‘high- 
lights’’ might be of primary interest to business teachers. 


Many shorthand teachers are hesitant (sometimes even 
reluctant) to remove their own shorthand experiences 
from the picture of the learner who is now studying 
GSS. It has been apparent on numerous occasions that 
some teachers were determined to get results their own 
way rather than follow, at least a few, suggestions of the 
authors of the svstem. There are certain known and ae- 
cepted rules that must be adhered to if success is to be 
achieved in any field, and it would seem logical for the 
teacher of GSS to pay heed to the suggestions made by 
the authors of the system in order to successfully teach 
the revisions and changes made in GSS. 


Best results may be obtained in teachine GSS if the 
teacher will not insist on absolute mastery of theory as 
presented in each lesson. Results have verified the fact 
that shorthand students will get the material over the 
long-range picture. Sufficient plate and reading material 
is available to review the theory of shorthand many times 
in the first fifty-four lessons of the GSMS.* 


Actual clocking (by stop watch) of the time consumed 
in presenting each of the fifty-four lessons of the GSMS 
has shown that the new principles of each lesson could 
be presented in approximately 10 minutes. It would 
seem that a shorthand teacher would have more than 
ample time to present a lesson in the usual 40 to 50 
minute class period and have ample time left over for 
reading, dictation, and review purposes. In other words, 
the presentation has been simplified and it may be said 
that there is not too much theory to cover. 


After observing a number of teachers conducting 
classes in GSS, the author discovered that they were at- 
tempting to cover, read, write, practice, dictate, and re- 
view each of the letters in the plate material in each 
lesson of the manual. The end result was that these 
teachers were way behind the time schedule that the au- 
thors had in mind. 


It should be remembered that there are between five 
and six short letters in each lesson, and that it is almost 
impossible to cover all letters in the manner indicated 
above during each class period. However, it is suggested 
that the students be required to practice two or three of 


*Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified. 
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most potent forces, perhaps the most potent, in the de- 
velopment of shorthand speed.’’* 

Does this mean that for the word acceptance the new 
outline a-k-s-e-p-tn-s is a simpler form than a-k-s and can 
therefore be written faster? Again logic forces one to 
disagree. 

Rather is it not true that the outline that one is taught 
for a given word is the natural outline for him. Con- 
sider the words through and brought, for example. A 
second or a third grader without any instruction might 
naturally spell these words thru and brot; but spelling 
accuracies? show that 95 eighth graders in a hundred 
will spell through correctly, and 98 in a hundred will 
spell brought correctly. The same applies in shorthand: 
The word insurance is as naturally written n-ish by the 
student who learned it that way as n-ish-oo-r-a-n-s will 
be for one who learns that form. But thereafter the 
student who learned the longer form will be forever 
handicapped. As regards the outline for a given word 
the authors of Gregg Simplified significantly state : ‘‘ The 
exact outline used for a brief form is not usually impor- 
tant, but it is important that the learner have these brief 
forms at the tip of his pen for immediate use.’ Can 
the same not ke said for practically every other word 
one must write? 

To put the whole matter another way, shorthand con- 
sists of a skill and a knowledge. The knowledge is rela- 
tively easily gained—in about one semester; the skill is 
developed only after considerable practice—in about 
three additional semesters. Any change adversely affect- 
ing the executional skill of forming an outline, such as 
writing territory t-e-r-e-t-r-e instead of t-reversed e-t, 
stands as a permanent handicap to speed. Would it not 
be more economical to spend more time in acquiring the 
knowledge, provided the skill in forming the outline 
would thereafter be simpler? Again the authors grudg- 
ingly agree when they write: ‘‘The reversing principle 
may be worth while for the one in a thousand who goes 
on to become a court reporter.’’!! 

5. Learning Load. ‘‘There are fewer brief forms, 
word beginnings, word endings, phrasing principles, ab- 
breviating devices—there is less of everything to 
learn.”!? Further, ‘‘One of the heaviest parts of the 
shorthand learning burden has been the vast number of 
brief forms and similar constructions. ’’™ 

Yes, there were approximately 600 brief forms; they 
have been reduced to about 200; the 400 dropped need 
not be memorized—but unfortunately they must be used, 
that is, constructed at the time of use. 

Suppose an arithmetic teacher reduced his students’ 
‘memory burden”? and cut down the learning time by 


*Swem, Charles Lee, “Simplification Will Help.’ The Gregg Writer. 
(September. 1949), p. 35. 

“Ashbaugh, E. J., Eighth Grade Spelling Accuracies of Horn's 10,000 
Commonest Werds. Unpublished. 

Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E.. Gregg Dictation Simplified, 
Teachers Handbook, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p. 2. 

ULeslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E., A List of Changes in the 
—. Gregy Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949). 
p. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

WTbid., p. 16. 
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the letters for dictation purposes and that an attempt be 
made to read all the plate material. Now and then teach- 
ers will discover that they will be able to cover all the 
letters and articles. 


When some of the questions were discussed with these 
teachers, it was discovered that their ‘‘ piling-it-on-home- 
work” assignments were producing negative results. As 
these suggestions were followed, many of these teachers 
began to notice better results in the GSS classroom. 


Martin Dupraw, the champion of all champion short- 
hand writers once gave a demonstration-lecture on the 
‘‘whys’’ and ‘‘wherefores’’ of high-speed writing before 
a group of budding shorthand writers, and during the 
course of the discussion some individual inquired into 
the logic behind shortcuts and the intersecting principle. 
Moreover, he specifically asked Mr. Dupraw how he 
would write ‘‘chamber of commerce’’ according to this 
principle—the obvious answer was ‘‘chay’’ intersected 

As the period progressed, Mr. Dupraw warmed up 
with a 200-plus ‘‘take’’ at the board, and, sure enough, 
‘‘chamber of commerce’’ appeared among his notes; how- 
ever, Mr. Dupraw had committed the unpardonable error 
of writing the outline in full—or at least so thought the 
alert shorthand student who previously raised the ques- 
tion concerning the outline. Immediately, the student 
said, ‘‘But, Mr. Dupraw, vou said that ‘‘chamker of 
commerce’’ would be written according to the intersect- 
ing principle. You, however, have written it in full. 
How come?”’ 


Losing no time, Martin casually quipped: ‘‘ Well, vou 
see, I have plenty of time, so I just wrote it in full; it’s 
easier.”’ 

And such has been the teaching and writing experience 
of the author, whose students continue to amaze him with 
the ease and comfort with which they write the ‘‘in-full”’ 
outlines without the slightest hesitation. In new-matter 
dictations at the eighty and one hundred word-a-minute 
levels, students have shown a definite tendency to write 
outlines in full. While some were incorrect as to absolute 
theory, they were ‘‘perfect’’? from the vocational or 
transcription point of view, in that the students were 
able to read their notes and submit a qualifying tran- 
seript. 

Teachers -should remember that learning shorthand 
theory is not the ‘“‘be all’’ of the system; rather should 
they view shorthand as a means to the end (together with 
English, spelling, punctuation, ete.) which spells the 
mailable transcript. The author made it a practice to 
take a few minutes (actually seconds) to ask for the 
spelling aloud of an occasional word from the students’ 
notes, and this activity paid dividends in the reduction 
of misspellings. Moreover, an occasional comment was 
made concerning the marginal reminders which were in- 
troduced in Lesson 37. 


It may be of interest to learn that eleven different 
points of English, spelling, punctuation, ete., have been 
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not requiring them to memorize the multiplication 
tables. Each time a student needed a particular combina- 
tion in working a problem he would first have to figure 
the required combination. Would that be economical 
learning? Yet it is doubtless true that many dropped 
brief forms should have been retained and memorized ; in 
fact, 600 is not at all unreasonable if the memory burden 
of other high school subjects is not unreasonable. 


Pity the poor Latin I student who must memorize both 


the spelling and the meaning of at least 650 totally new 
vocabulary words the first vear plus the new words ap- 
pearing in his reading matter. Pity also every student 
who ever studied spelling, for did not Dr. Rinsland’s 
tabulation of 6,000,000 words show that in the free writ- 
ing of grades I through VITI 25,632 different words were 
found. The ‘‘memory burden’’ for a grade school pupil 
who remembers the spelling of 4,000 or 8.000 or 12,000 
words must be terrific. 


6. Brief Forms Retained. As the authors felt it neces- 
sary to retain some brief forms, let us look at them. 
But first, just what are brief forms? Well, to quote Dr. 
Gregg, they are brief outlines ‘‘for the most common 
words in the language” ;'* and, of course, the authors of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified agree when they write: 
‘Now we go one step further—we drop part of the word 
itself in the case of short common words.’’!” 


If one is to have only 227 brief forms, then certainly 
no word beyond the 500 commonest at most could possi- 
bly be justified. We are therefore amazed to read: ‘‘In 
the Anniversary Edition there were a number of useful 
outlines scattered through the text that should have been 
brief forms and that are incorporated into the new list 
of brief forms with no change of form.’’'® These 16 
words are: (Now notice their frequency in business writ- 
ing in the Horn-Peterson list.) 


2b automobile 2a otherwise 
4b circle property 
3a conclude 6a prosecute 
2b conelusion railroad 
ete 3b recognize 
lb idea 3a remainder 
3b likewise request 
2a ordinary 2a worth 


It is all too evident that only one of the 16 can be justi- 
fied as a brief form—request in the first half of the first 
thousand (as la indicates). Prosecute in the 6,000 group, 
circle in the 4,000 group, remainder in the 3,000 group— 
none of the words except, request can be justified as 
briefed forms. It is clear that one might write letters 
day after day without using prosecute in the 6,000 group 
vet would repeatedly need accept in the first 500, al- 


“Gregg, John Robert, Gregg en. Anniversary Edition, The Gregg 
Publishing Company, (1929), p. 10. 

Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E., Gregg Shorthand Manual Sim- 
plified, Functional Method, Teacher’ s Handbook, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, (1949), p. 20. 

Leslie, Louis A. and Zoubek, Charles E., A List of Changes in the 
New Gregg Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Publishing Company, (1949), p 
30. 
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noted a total of 870 times in the form of these marginal 
reminders in the GSMS. The shorthand student will be- 
come much more transcription conscious if the teacher 
will take a few seconds of each period to review or dis- 
cuss these marginal reminders, and thus fill a much- 
neglected gap in the phase of pre-transcription training 
of secretarial students. 
At the end of one semester of instruction in G SS the 

writer has discovered that : 

(1) The average writing speed of the group was be- 

tween 60 and 80 words a minute, the mid-point prob- 

ably around 70 words a minute. 

(2) These results surpassed achievements previously 

made when the author taught beginning Anniversary 

Gregg Shorthand. 

(3) The simplification of Gregg Shorthand does en- 

able the student to learn shorthand more easily and 

rapidly. 

(4) Lessons could very definitely be completed on the 

schedule planned for presenting new principles of 

each lesson in approximately 10 minutes. 

(5) Teachers would be more successful in teaching 

GSS if they would think of the shorthand student as 

he is learning shorthand for the first time under the 

revised system. 

(6) Students will get their material over the long- 

range picture if teachers will not insist on absolute 

mastery of each new principle of shorthand as it is 

presented. 

(7) Teachers will secure better results if they will 

cover only as much of the plate material as they have 

time to cover during the course of a period rather 

than to attempt to wade through every letter or 

article. 

(8) The student is able to write the “in-full” outlines 

without the slightest hesitation, and still achieve great- 

er speeds in less time than was possible under the 

Anniversary Edition of the manual. 

(9) The marginal pre-transcription pointers do not 

interfere with the learning process; and, further, they 

have a definite place in the beginning shorthand class. 

(10) It is not only safe, but also advisable to defer 

new-matter dictation until after completing the first 

nine chapters since there is a wealth of reading and 

writing practice material provided with each lesson. 

Finally, the author concludes that GSS does enable the 

student to learn shorthand more easily and rapidly, thus 
providing a saving of time that will make it possible for 
each student to attain higher writing speeds in less time 
than was thought possible. 
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though accept has been dropped as a brief form and is 
to be written in full according to rule. 

Are any of the other 227 brief forms beyond the 500 
eroup? Yes, advertise, likewise, wonder, merchant—76 
of them. About 33 per cent of the 227 new brief forms 
are beyond the 500 commonest words, ranging from the 
600 to the 6,000 group. 
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received D or F. This trend, as evidenced by a com- 
parison of mean scores of the two groups, fell short of 
the critical ratio of 3 usually considered as highly sig- 
nificant. The obtained ratio was 2.19. 

5. The mean raw score for the sixth quarter group 
was higher than any other quarter. The second ranking 
mean was that for the scores made by the third quarter 
examinees. These two quarters had a smaller percentage 
of ‘‘repeaters’’ than the other groups. 

6. Examinees who had not failed any previous quar- 
ter of shorthand did better with the West list of words 
than those who had failed one or more quarters. Com- 
parsion of mean scores of the two groups gave a critical 
ratio of 4.80, considered to be a significant ratio. 

7. Examinees who received grades of A or B at the 
end of the quarter were superior on Test II to those who 
received D or F, as evidenced by comparison of mean 
scores and a critical ratio of 5.62. 

8. There was a consistent increase in mean scores on 
Test II from the second to the sixth quarter. 

9. On Test III a higher mean score for the length of 
memory span was obtained for the sixth quarter over 
the average for the group, but there were some incon- 
sistencies for the other quarters. 

10. Test III scores showed a difference between the 
means of the non-repeaters and the repeaters, with a 


mean score of 4.70 for the non-repeaters and 4.42 for the 
repeaters, giving a critical ratio of 2.41. 

11. On Test III students who had received grades of 
F or D had the lowest mean score found for any group. 

Results of the investigation support the findings of 
the initial analyses and support the premise that hearing 
acuity is an important factor in writing shorthand from 
dictation. The factor of hearing acuity as it appears in 
writing shorthand from dictation can more accurateiy be 
defined as: (1) The ability to hear, differentiate, and re- 
cord speech sounds in written language symbols; (2) 
The ability to hear, differentiate, and to remember 
speech sounds in their proper sequence long enough to 
write them in language symbols; and (3) The ability to 
make the responses of differentiation, remembering in 
time order, and writing symbols rapidly and as a part of 
continuing dictation. 

This article reports only a segment of a larger study 
which attempted to deal with the identification of basic 
factors involved in writing shorthand from dictation. 
Other studies must: (1) determine the relative impor- 
tance of each factor; (2) determine the influence of 
training upon the possibilities for individual improve- 
ment in each basic ability. 

The investigations and analyses indicated that a com- 
plete series of studies would include tests of interest, ef- 
fort, and persistence, as well as the factor of mental 
ability which previous researchers have indicated is ba- 
sic to achievement in shorthand. 
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TRANSCRIPTION MUST BE TAUGHT 


Contributed by Opal H. DeLancey, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 


When the writer was in high school and college, the 
instructor dictated the letter to be transcribed in a short- 
hand class, told the boys and girls to transcribe the letter, 
and that was all there was to it. Today, transcription is 
recognized as an intricate skill consisting of many coordi- 
nated abilities leading to the achievement of a goal—a 
mailable transeript completed with a minimum waste of 
materials and supplies and finished within a reasonable 
leneth of time. 

At the time the writer became a business teacher, it 
was considered an evolutionary step forward in teaching 
transcription when the teacher explained related tran- 
scription techniques prior to the transcription process, 
such as explaining the rules for division of words. <A]- 
though this procedure resulted in some improvement, any 
experienced teacher readily admits that the ability to 
quote rules or give illustrations does not guarantee that 
the student is able to use or will use the principle cor- 
rectly in transcribing a letter. 

At the present time, teaching transcription is regarded 
in a totally different manner. Transcription is in reality 
a new skill composed of abilities learned under other cir- 
cumstances which must be relearned and fused into an 
entirely new skill. Of course, we hope to obtain this 
fusion of skills (transcription) without a lessening of 
efficiency in any of the component skills. Our speed- 
building problem in transcription is far more compli- 
cated, however, than it is in teaching speed in typewrit- 
ing or in building speed in dictation. Transcription re- 
quires expert teaching. 

Before a student is permitted to attempt formal tran- 
scription at the typewriter, he should master the basic 
skills involved in the transcription process. The student 
should be able to read shorthand fluently, he should un- 
derstand the basic principles of grammar, spelling, and 
word usage; he should be able to operate a typewriter 
efficiently. When the student is weak in any one of these 
three skills, it is not sufficient to sav that he should have 
learned them before now. The transcription teacher must 
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teach whatever the student does not know, if that knowl- 
edge or skill is essential to the transcription process. 

The basic skills needed in the transcription process are 
the same ones the transcriber needs to produce a mail- 
able transcript. The teacher can borrow from industry 
and use its job descriptions to explain in detail to the 
student what work is involved in the transcribing 
process. 

While job descriptions, obviously, differ with each 
job, it is suggested that the following activities are the 
minimum essentials to be taught prior to the transcrib- 
ing process: 

Essential Knowledge in Typewriting: 
1. The student must be able to typewrite at a mini- 
mum rate of 30 to 40 words a minute. 
2. The student must be able to typewrite numbers 
with ease. 
3. The student must be able to center material with- 
out the use of a placement guide. 
4+. The student must be able to use with dispatch the 
manipulative devices on the typewriter. 
5. The student must be well acquainted with all de- 
vices on the typewriter which will assist him in his 
work. 
6. The student must know the mechanies of correet- 
ing typewriting errors. 
7. The student must appreciate the value of using 
equipment in such a way as to maintain it in satisfae- 
tory working condition, which includes how to clean 
the typewriter properly. 

Essential Knowledge Other than Typewriting: 
1. The student must be able to read shorthand 
fluently. 
2. The student must be taught how to use the dic- 
tionary. 
3. The student must be able to punctuate correctly. 
4. The student must be taught how to proofread 
and correct his work. 
5. The student must appreciate the value of time 
and of supplies, which means the student must be 
taught to use both efficiently. 


It is unreasonable to expect a beginning student to 
take a letter and then to transcribe that letter without a 
breakdown in any basic skill. As the list indicates, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A LESSON ON PROOFREADING 


Contributed by Virginia D. Henning, Edison Technical 
School, Seattle, Washington 


‘To find errors in typewritten copy and to make cor- 
rections so the copy will be mailable are the most exact- 
ing secretarial duties in any office. Time can be ‘saved, 
and embarrassment avoided, if the secretary is a pro- 
ficient proofreader. 

The terms of a contract, such as amounts involved, 
interest, dates, and the like, must be accurate. Names 
must be spelled correctly on all business papers. <A 
wrong address on an envelope or shipment might cause 
irrevocable damage due to delayed delivery. Price quo- 
tations, commitments, and agreements must contain ac- 
curate information. Neither business nor industry, the 
government nor the professional man can afford to em- 
ploy a secretary who does not prepare accurate and 
mailable copy. 

The teacher of typewriting should take a positive ap- 
proach to the teaching of proofreading in the classroom. 
It is not sufficient to instruct the students to ‘‘ proofread 
carefully.’’ Telling students to proofread is not teach- 
ing students to proofread. Penalizing for errors is a 
negative approach and, as many of us know, vields 
negative results. Students often deliberately overlook 
errors in order to avoid the penalty. 

If students are taught the correct way to proofread, 
a great deal of valuable class time will be saved. Too 
often students spend five minutes typewriting and the 
same length of time, or more, proofreading and caleula- 
ting the speed. At that, they rarely succeed in locating 
all their errors. With proper instruction, it should take 
no longer than one or two minutes to proofread and 
figure the speed on either a five- or ten-minute writing. 

Students must learn which are the most common 
types of errors so they can look for them directly. When 
students know that transposition of r and f¢, or v and b 
are errors that occur frequently, they will develop an 
alertness to words containing these letter combinations. 
One of the most difficult errors for the eve to detect is 
the substitution of x for m, or vice versa. Alertness to 
common letter substitutions, such as n for m, e for 7, or 
d for s, will contribute to greater proofreading skill. 

In like manner, the student must learn which errors 
are the most serious and where they are likely to occur. 
For example, the date is a very important part of any 
business paper. It would be unusual if more than two 
students in an entire class were to check carefully the 
date of a letter they had just typed and proofread. 
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We are so accustomed to begin reading the first para- 
graph of a letter we receive that we have a tendency 
to do the same thing when proofreading. The student 
should be trained to check the date and also the inside 
name and address. The importance of correct dates 
and addresses on invoices, telegrams, contracts, or other 
business papers, and the serious consequences caused by 
errors involving important facts and figures should be 
emphasized. 

At times the printed letterhead may need a correction 
or alteration. The name of an additional executive 
might be added. The name of an executive who has 
left the firm should be deleted. The telephone number 
may have been changed or an extension added. It may 
be necessary to insert a postal zone. It is interesting 
to witness the students’ amazement when it is suggested 
that the printed letterhead should be proofread just as 
any other important part of the business letter. Students 
usually assume that because it is printed it is correct. 

Students should develop the habit of checking all 
figures. Price quotations, amounts due, file references, 
policy numbers, conversions of foreign currencies, tariff 
rates, and postal information must be correctly stated. 
These should always be compared with the original 
sources (if available). Before they are typed, totals 
should be verified. It is wrong to assume that because 
a figure is given it is necessarily correct. How many 
of our students check totals unless they are instructed 
to do so? 

Correct division of words at the end of a line is 
another important part of proofreading. If there is 
any doubt at all as to the correct syllabication, the dic- 
tionary should be consulted. Punctuation and gram- 
mar must also be correct. An error in punctuation 
can result in misunderstanding and loss of good will. 
Meanings should be clear—correct grammar and punc- 
tuation will assure this. Students must learn that proof- 
reading includes checking hyphenation, punctuation, 
and grammar. 

It is the purpose of this article to sketch briefly a 
suggested procedure for the teaching of proofreading in 
typewriting classes. Specific drills, comprising a lesson 
for one class period, are presented. These will assist 
students in learning to proofread simple straight-copy 
material, business letters, other business papers, and 
tabulated material. For an advanced lesson, more com- 
plicated statistical surveys compiled by large business 
firms or government agencies, reports from the foreign- 
service field involving foreign terms and currencies, 
United Nations reports, foreign and domestic commerce 
analyses, and the like, might provide excellent proof- 
ForUM 
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reading practice as well as good material for type- 
writing. 

The drills for proofreading incorporate strategically 
some of the most. common typewriting errors. In this 
way students are taught to detect certain errors quick- 
ly, as well as to familiarize themselves with those which 
might be expected to oceur. Many typists often trans- 
pose r and ¢, v and b, n and m, or a and s. It will be 
noted that in the drills following, such letters were de- 
liberately transposed. 

It will be noted too that i was at times substituted for 
e, e for 0, and d for k. Error-analysis studies show that 
these are some of the most frequent letter substitutions. 

Letters and tabulated material are taken directly 
from the typewriting textbook which the class is using, 
so that the original source will be available for refer- 
ence. An entire class period is devoted to this lesson. 
Within a week a follow-up lesson will be given on proof- 
reading. Students will be reminded often of the cor- 
rect manner to proofread. 

The following copy illustrates the type of material 
that might be prepared for the proofreading lesson. Er- 
rors are italicized for illustration in this article. They 
would, of course, not be italicized in the material as 
given to the students. 


EDWARD M. HODGE! 


Automobele Supplies and Accessories 
Delaware, Ohio 
June 25, 1949 


Howell & Lang Paint Conpany, 
361 Hobart Avenue, 
Cincinnatti 8, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please quote me your lowest price on your painting and 
refinishing outfit No. 4073, illustrated and described on 
page 572 of your catalogue. 


The outfit that I need must have black paint, top dress- 
ing, and at least a half pint of running gear paint. 
I sahil also require some steel wool and a brush for use 
in applying the paint. I assume that your complete 
outfit includes all supplies necessary for a complete re- 
finishing job. 


Please quote in dozen lots and also on a single outfit. 


Yours very truley, 
Edward M. Hodge 
mos 


Proofreading Time—1 minute 


1D. D. Lessenberry and S. J. Wanous, College Typewriting, Cincinnati, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 1947, p. 120. 
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There are seven errors in the letter. The time al- 
lowed will be one minute. Suggest to the students that 
they use any of the reading techniques suggested pre- 
viously. Remind them that each part of the business 
letter is as important as any other. They should always 
verify figures. They should not read every word. 

The page on which the letter occurs in the textbook 
should be called to the students’ attention. 

When the time limit has passed, there should be a dis- 
cussion of the errors. Students should learn to identify 
the various types of errors made and which of these oc- 
cur most frequently. 

If the students do not find all the errors within the 
time limit, it is evident that more training and practice 
are necessary. The proofreading lesson should be re- 
peated at intervals. A slight reminder occasionally by 
the teacher will help the students to develop correct 
proofreading habits. Gradually the teacher will be 
able to depend upon the students’ ability and desire to 
locate and correct their own errors. Both teacher and 
student will appreciate the saving of time and effort. 
Satisfaction of knowing the job has been well done will 
be a sufficient reward. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


WANTED: FOR THE BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING SERVICE SECTION 


Classroom teachers of bookkeeping and accounting 
are urged to submit articles for this page. Articles 
dealing with the place of bookkeeping and accounting 
in overall mobilization will be especially pertinent to 
many teachers who are faced with a changing emphasis 
of education in their communities. The newspaper and 
radia are now generally discussing the Korean and the 
related world situation, together with mobilization and 
problems of finance, industry, manpower, and scientific 
and technical skills. Tax legislation, business and con- 
sumer controls, selection and allocation of raw mate- 
rials, and other social and economic problems are also 
foremost in the attention of the nation. 

Because these problems are discussed in the news- 
papers and radio, they are, or easily can become, com- 
mon experiences of young people. Such experiences are 
excellent departure points for instruction. An article 
describing a teaching procedure which demonstrates 
how a topic can be grounded on one of these experiences 
will be especially weleomed. One such teaching proce- 
dure might be developed as follows: The teacher draws 
the attention of the class to current proposals for legis- 
lation to increase personal and business income taxes. 
Then the teacher encourages the class members briefly 
to explore their knowledge of taxes as an introduction 
to the topic of recording tax information in the ac- 
counting records and reports of a business. Because the 
introduction ties current economics to the lesson, it is 
both profitable and interesting. 


Bookkeeping for Small Businesses 


The operator of small business enterprises—the fill- 
ing station operator, the dry cleaner, the baker, and the 
like—are affected by current economic problems. Their 
records are increasingly important to them. Articles 
discussing the relationship of bookkeeping and account- 
ing to small business management will be of value. In 
the past, the small business operator has kept little or 
no accounting records. He must now keep these rec- 
ords in order to survive. The description of the learn- 
ing activity of a class which sets up projected simple 
and efficient records for some of these small businesses 
will be welcomed. 


Useful Teaching Methods and Materials 


In addition to articles related to or picking up strands 
of overall mobilization, those dealing with specific teach- 
ing procedures are always of interest to the classroom 
teacher. The article which relates how a teacher has suc- 
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cessfully handled a particularly difficult topic in an in- 
teresting or unique manner always gets read. We earn- 
estly solicit such articles. 

Since mathematics is the medium of expression in 
which accounts, reports, and records are kept, one such 
article might deal with the educational relationship of 
business mathematics to bookkeeping and accounting. 

Another article might tell the story of a person who 
has a knotty financial problem or a business which has 
inadequate records to solve a particular problem. Once 
the stage has been set, the story can continue by describ- 
ing how a person skilled in bookkeeping comes to the 
rescue and thus demonstrates how adequate procedures 
make it possible to collect and present facts on which a 
decision can be made. 

Not only is there need for a description of teaching 
procedures which introduce a class to a fundamental 
topic, but there is also need for a description of the 
methods employed to help the class to thoroughly 
understand and gain skill in the topic. This is a 
neglected yet fertile field for discussion. There is often 
a considerable difference between introducing a class 
to a particular topic and finally helping them to secure 
mastery over it. The introduction requires one kind of 
teaching—using common economic and financial experi- 
ences, for example. Teaching for mastery, once the in- 
troduction is complete, requires another kind of teach- 
ing—for example, using drill, practice, and review pro- 
cedures. Too often an instructor may employ one of 
these to the exclusion of the other. An article describing 
fully the teaching of the introduction to a topic, followed 
by teaching procedures to secure mastery will be of value 
to teachers. 


The Place of Record Keeping 


The place of record keeping in the clerical training 
curriculum can be explored in another article. A num- 
ber of recordative clerks, directed by a chief accountant. 
may collect, verify, organize, and summarize data which 
eventually will flow into the accounts or the supporting 


cost records of a business. Thorough training in clerical 


record keeping may be sufficient and practical for these 
workers. 

Prospective managers of small enterprises—farms, 
truck gardens, beauty parlors, lunch stands, and the 
like—need to know how to keep accurate and efficient 
but simple records. Prospective family heads and other 
consumers need training in simple record keeping to 
get the most out of their incomes. Thus the place of 
record keeping in the bookkeeping and accounting course 
can also be discussed. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO SHORTHAND 
TEACHING 


Contributed by John J. Gress, Hunter College, New York 
City. 


Perhaps no other subject in the entire business cur- 
riculum is so dependent upon the use of visual aids as 
shorthand. From the opening class period to the day 
when the students turn out mailable transcriptions at 
production rates acceptable to the business office, the 
emphasis is on the visual aspect of teaching shorthand. 


The Blackboard 


Top billing is given to the use of the blackboard in 
the teaching of shorthand because of its usefulness in 
carrying out the following teaching functions: (1) Pre- 
senting shorthand theory; (2) Reviewing shorthand 
principles; (3) Testing; (4) Answering student ques- 
tions; (5) Previewing shorthand outlines for dictation 
purposes; and (6) Maintaining classroom control. 

Practically all learning in the shorthand classroom is 
controlled from the board. This is especially true in the 
early stages of learning where the successful teacher- 
demonstrator keeps the eyes of the students ‘‘glued”’ to 
the blackboard with the presentation of each new out- 
line. Attention should at all times be focused on the 
shorthand theory, words, and phrases as they are written 
on the blackboard. It is important for the student to 
observe how the circle and hook vowels are joined to 
curved and straight characters and to note other features 
of the shorthand writing motions. The master shorthand 
teacher gives the students ample opportunity to observe 
the speed, ease, and fluency with which shorthand can be 
written. ; 

The blackboard is used extensively in presenting re- 
views of shorthand theory and also in testing. This is 
because it provides a simple and direct method of writ- 
ing outlines and plate material to be transcribed by the 
members of the class. 
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Actually, the board becomes the teacher’s answer 
sheet in that all questions pertaining to the writing of 
shorthand outlines are answered (at least should be an- 
swered) by the teacher by writing the outlines on the 
board. In this respect the classroom procedure in short- 
hand is different from that of other business subjects, 
which are not so dependent upon the ‘‘chalk talk’’ teach- 
er response, 

To be successful in teaching shorthand, it is necessary 
from the outset to develop a situation wherein classroom 
control is maintained from the board. This requires a 
high degree of ‘‘showmanship.’” Furfhermore, the teach- 
er must be a master demonstrator if he is to sell his 
students a bill of goods—and the high school students as 
well as their college counterparts insist that teachers 
prove the worth and importance of the subject being 
taught. Shorthand teachers must be proficient in the art 
of writing at the board and in the use of the artist’s 
tools—a clean slate, a good eraser, and a soft piece of 
chalk. He must be able to produce clear and facile 
board outlines that will command the students’ respect. 

Getting a class underway with a ‘‘bang’’ and setting 
a pace that will challenge the student’s ability and ea- 
pacity for learning shorthand is made possible through 
the effective use of the blackboard. 


Opaque Projector 


Recently, the author was faced with the problem of 
talking before a large group of business educators on the 
experiences encountered in the teaching of shorthand. 
Since it was impossible to bring students to the conven- 
tion and demonstrate before the teachers, the writer 
chanced upon the idea of bringing the convention mem- 
bers to the classroom through the use of the often-for- 
gotten and overlooked visual aid, the opaque projector. 

Shorthand notes were taken from the students’ class 
notebooks and mounted on ecards, which were in turn 
labelled and marked to stress a particular principle or 
outline. These notes were gathered during an entire 
semester and were thus representative of an actual full- 
length learning situation. Naturally, the preparation was 
time-consuming and painstaking, but it had its reward- 
ing features in that it provided the means for many busi- 
ness teachers to observe a shorthand demonstration in 
which the projector and not the blackboard was the aid. 


The opaque projector can be used to advantage in 
examining shorthand notes of students and experts; in 
portraying special plate materials; in providing brief- 
form and phrase exercises; and in presenting dictation 
previews, reviews, and tests. The opaque projector pro- 
vides a unique and interesting means of presenting short- 
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hand; and since its use tends to hold the student's 
attention and helps to intensify his desire to learn short- 
hand, it is definitely a valuable teaching aid. 


Bulletin Board 


A well-kept bulletin board is a part of the shorthand- 
learning situation, and there is something intriguing 
and unusual about the use of shorthand ‘‘pot hooks’’ 
and ‘‘eurly-cues’’ to center the students’ attention upon 
the posted materials. The bulletin board is an excellent 
medium for displaying such motivating materials as the 


Tew Pooks! 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN PRACTICE 


Ralph S. Handy 
Bryant College 


This new workbook course is the most adaptable 
text available. Arrangement of material fits it 
either to a survey or an intensive course by means 
of a unique grading plan. Examine it now for 
the winter term! 


HOW TO USE YOUR TYPEWRITER — 


Grossman-Parker- 


Friedman 


Here is the first Typist’s guide book! It correlates 
all the essential information hidden away in weighty 
texts! Teachers may now assign homework without 
preparing extra duplicated materials, and they 
may cut down blackboard demonstrations by 
referring students to the ample illustrations and 
clear descriptions in this essential guidet 

You will really like this book! Send for your ex- 
amination copy today. 


PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


outstanding papers, games and contests, the notes of ex- 
perts, special plate materials, and contest entries and 
results. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion pictures have almost assumed the status of 
‘the forgotten man’’ in the shorthand teacher’s use of 
visual aids. Perhaps this may be explained by the teach- 
er’s lack of knowledge about available sound films, his 
inability to operate a movie projector, or his unwilling- 
ness to devote the necessary time to preview films and 
to plan for timing and student preparation. 

The author has made frequent use of films in stimu- 
lating the interest of his students in pursuing their study 
of shorthand. On several occasions, students have been 
required to try the novel stunt of taking as much of the 
narrator’s comments as was possible by writing in the 
dark and following the film without any regard to align- 
ment. Strange as it may seem, this exercise developed 
into a game which the students enjoved immensely, and 
which proved invaluable to them in practicing out-of- 
class assignments. 


Film Strips 


At least twice during the semester film strips have 
been shown in the author’s shorthand classes to show 
actual close-up shots of speed writers’ outlines, to stress 
office procedures, and to study the duties of a secretary. 
One of these film strips, entitled ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts,’’ 
serves as an excellent medium for calling the attention of 
the students to the secretary’s responsibilities in a novel 
and humorous way. One of the economical and flexible 
features of the film strip is the fact that pictures taken 
with a 35 mm. camera may be shown by projecting the 
negatives on a film strip projector. 


"Take a letter, please." ey 


Audio Aids 


The nearest thing to an ‘‘assistant teacher’’ that has 
found its way into the shorthand classroom is the wire 
recorder. It is possible to record an entire period’s pro- 
cedure on one of the wire cartridges, and play it back 


(Continued on page 40) 
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PROVIDING FOR POTENTIAL DROP-OUTS 
THROUGH UNIT COURSES IN BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


Contributed by Helen Isaacson, Instructor, Contra Costa 

Junior College, Richmond, California 
AvuTHOR’s Notre: A student does not have to be a high school 
graduate to enroll at the Contra Costa Junior College. Its facili- 
ties are open to ‘‘any citizen of Contra Costa County who is a high 
school graduate or eighteen years of age or older.’’ Tuition is 
free. When the citizens of Contra Costa County voted to have a 
junior college of their own last fall, they set into motion the 
establishment of what is now the largest junior college distriet in 
the nation. 

‘The college operates on the semester basis, and it was along 
about midterm last spring that drop-outs were evident in sizable 
numbers. At that time the Dean of Student Personnel came to 
the business education department and requested some unit courses 
designed to hold some of these people who were evidently beginning 
to realize that they had chosen fields beyond their capacities or 
interests, 

Building a new curriculum to include drop-outs seems 
to lend itself to changes in terminology. Just as our basic 
English courses are now called ‘‘Communiecations’’ in- 
stead of English, so has our office machines course 
changed its name. It is called ‘‘Business Services,’’ a 
name which identifies it with actual production. 

To take care of drop-outs at midterm, a series of 
nine-week courses on statistical machines is planned. 
The long-term objectives call for a course in business 
mathematics before offering work on these machines; 
however, some deviations at the beginning is anticipated. 
The statistical machines are all electric except three of 
the comptometers. 

With the distribution of various makes of machines 
and by holding the enrollment in each class down to 
eighteen students, the instructor could provide for a 
series of nine-week courses throughout the vear, the 
objective of this type of course being the mastery of the 
operating fundamentals of each machine rather than the 
attainment of vocational competency. In each course the 
plan calls for three groups of six students each, as 
follows : 

First Three Weeks: 
Group Key-driven 
Group II Rotary 
Group IIT 10-Key & Full-Bank 
Second Three Weeks: 
Group TI 10-Key & Full-Bank 
Group II Key-driven 
Group III Rotary 
Third Three Weeks: 
Group I Rotary 
Group II 10-Key & Full-Bank 
Group III Key-driven 
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GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


While the inadequacy of this plan falls most sharply 
on the paucity of training given on the key-driven caleu- 
lators, the instructor should be able to cover all opera- 
tions on these machines to a limited degree. 

The nine-week course in statistical machines is sched- 
wled to meet for a period each day (55 minutes) five 
days a week. 

The duplicating machines are in two _ laboratories. 
One is called the Business Services Laboratory and is 
planned for use in the training of students. The other 
is called the Production Laboratory and, as its name 
implies, is the room in which the duplicating work for 
the school is done. This equipment is divided as fol- 
lows: 

Business Services Laboratory Production Laboratory: 
#435 Mimeograph Duplicator—large 
Portable Mimeoscopes Duplicator—electric 
Speed-O-Scope Varityper with desk 
Set of styli and guides #75 Multigraph 
Standard duplicator Stencil Files 
Typewriter—24” carriage Heavy-duty Stapler 
Typewriters—elite type Speed-O-Scope 
Typewriter—piea type Typewriter—16” carriage 
Electric Typewriters Mechanical Collator 
Electric Stapler 


iw) 


Both rooms are equipped with steel filing cabinets, 
steel supply cabinets, desks, tables, and the like. 

The business services class will meet for two hours a 
day three days a week. It is planned for the last semes- 
ter of the two-vear secretarial course. However, it will 
be offered each semester in order to take care of transfer 
students from other colleges and high school pupils 
who come in already having had acceptable training. Its 
laboratory is placed next to a small typewriting room 
which will be available at those hours for the use of 
this class. In addition to the work on the duplicating 
machines, this course will cover instruction,in machine 
transcription. The remainder of the time will be taken 
by jobs of a general clerical nature, such as those in- 
volved in receptionist training, telephone techniques, 
collating, assembling, and stapling materials, business 
procedures, mailing procedures, filling in business forms 
on the typewriter and by hand (which presupposes some 
drill in practical business penmanship), and interview 
and application techniques. 

If the business services teacher plans his course to 
fall into the three definite segments described above, and 
if enough machine transcription equipment is rented 
to provide for an even rotation of groups, it should not 
be too disrupting to permit creditable typists who have 
dropped out of other courses to enroll for six weeks or 
twelve weeks as the case may be. 
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HAVE YOU BEEN GIVEN GENERAL 
BUSINESS LEFT-OVERS? 


Contributed by Julian A. Milkes, Spearfish High School, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


Epiror’s Nore: This contribution comes from a first-year teacher, 
but it may well illustrate the old saying, ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.’’ And that is true of not only the first-year teacher but 
many of us who have been teaching the introductory business 


class for many years. 

‘*Since we do not have another class for them, why 
not try the general business class we offered last year?”’ 
How many times have we business teachers been given 
some left-overs ? 

Call it first-vear-of-teaching enthusiasm, or what you 
will—I was determined that this general business class 
would mean something. It wasn’t going to be an un- 
wanted, boring left-over for eighth graders. 

Another problem that had to be faced was having the 
pupils in groups of twenty only once every three days 
for one semester. Some careful planning was essential 
to make the most of that short time. 

In planning the class, the first obstacle was an out- 
dated book, and there was no chance of ordering a new 
edition. If the teacher was not especially enthusiastic 
about the textbook, how could the pupils be expected 
to be inspired? What should I consider essential to the 
general business course? First, a unit on money and 
banking (the influence of ‘money on our lives is well- 
known without further discussion); then, perhaps a 
survey of travel and transportation, mailing, insurance, 
telephone and telegraph, and consumer education. 
Touching on these topics could hardly be called a com- 
prehensive course in general business, but at least the 
pupils would learn the high-lights. 

The general outline decided upon, the first unit studied 
was money. We used the out-dated textbook supple- 
mented by material provided by the instructor. Real- 
izing that the time was growing shorter with each class 
meeting, I did the heretofore ‘‘unheard of thing’’ in 
that school by dividing the pupils into five panel groups 
of four members. Each pupil was allowed to choose the 
group in which he was most interested. Panels on 
money and banking, consumer education, telephone and 
telegraph, mailing, insurance, and travel were con- 
ducted. Some teachers questioned the feasibility of 
panel discussions by eighth graders, especially by the 
left-over eighth graders with whom we had to work, 
but the discussions proved successful. Since the pupils 
were enrolled in a typewriting class the same semester, 
what better method of making a typewriting class prac- 
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tical than to encourage them to prepare letters to in- 
surance companies, the United States Mint, the Federal 
Reserve Banks and similar places for additional infor- 
mation to present during their panel reports. 

For further motivation, field trips to the loeal bank, 
post office, and telephone office were arranged. The 
trips were not equivalent to visiting large city enter- 
prises, but our town of twenty-five hundred population 
provided some interesting experiences for the eighth 
graders. Many parents commented that their children 
were delighted to visit these business places. A repre- 
sentative of the local bank came to the school and 
brought with him a fine movie on banking that was 
enthusiastically received. He distributed blotters, pen- 
cils and miscellaneous banking forms which were filled 
out at the time of his talk—this was welcomed by the 
group. 

Having passed over the original plan very briefly, 
it was decided that the last six weeks of the semester 
should be devoted to specific consumer problems. Little 
material on the subject was to be found in our textbook, 
so mimeographed reference material was prepared. For 
homework, each pupil was required to complete a project 
which read something like this: 

Collect information about two products in which you 
are particularly interested, such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, stoves, shoes, dresses, and the like. Place 
your information in a scrapbook which should also 
include such things as newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements. Classify each advertisement according 
to one of the following appeals: (a) Health (b) Ma- 
ternal Affection (¢) Appetite and Taste (d) Attrac- 
tion of the Sexes (e) Keonomy (f) Comfort, Pleasure, 
and Luxury (g) Ambition (h) Beauty and Appear- 
ance (i) Efficiency (j) Vanity, Pride, and Fashion 
(k) Safety (1) Sympathy (m) Envy (n) Fear. In 
addition, put in your scrapbook pamphlets and cther 
information about the products as reported by such 
agencies as Consumers Research. (We had a school 
subscription for Consumers Research with which the 
class had become familiar by means of the panel 
discussion on consumer problems during the previous 
six-weeks period.) Include any articles from news- 
papers or magazines giving interesting information 
on your products. Write a statement telling which 
types of products you have chosen, which you prefer, 
and WHY? 

The scrapbooks were completed two weeks before the 
end of the semester, so that we could examine them in 
class. Even the most disinterested individuals in the 
class turned in books and they were acceptable. A 
special ‘‘open house’’ was arranged for the scrapbooks 
so other pupils in the school could view the projects. 
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FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 


Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California 

Epiror’s Note: Mr. Thompson is the cashier for ‘* The Sales- 


manship Savings Bank.’ Forum readers are invited to become de- 
positors and share in the gains to be withdrawn from each issue. 


Problem: 

Teachers of merchandising and salesmanship are often 
faced with the problem of how to teach specific re- 
tailing techniques to large classes when classroom facili- 
ties are limited and no cooperative work-experience 
program exists. 


Answer: 

J. H. Martin, instructor in merchandising at El 
Camino Junior College, El Camino, California, faced 
this problem in teaching principles of window display 
and solved it by taking his entire class out of the class- 
room and into the business community. 

Sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Martin assigns two or more students to each major store 
for an annual city-wide window display contest. All 
merchandising students participate. As far as possible, 
students are directed to stores of their own selection. 

Prior to the actual contest several class meetings are 
devoted to a study of window display principles and 
methods. Technical advice is brought to class by a 
window-display authority who also consults the co- 
operating merchants. Then students decorate their 
assigned windows thereby demonstrating ability to ap- 
ply principles learned in class. 

A prominent window-display authority judges win- 
dows decorated by class members and selects outstand- 
ing entries for special recognition. At a dinner meeting 
of students and merchants, winning displays are an- 
nounced and the judge is asked to review reasons for 
his selections. The instructional value of this review 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Chamber of Commerce cash prizes are presented for 
winning displays. <A grand prize of $15 and ten awards 
of $2 and $3 spread the fruits of success to eleven stu- 
dents. 

Well-planned local newspaper accounts create wide 
community interest in the contest and help to publicize 
the practical nature of the merchandising course. Mr. 
Martin has found that with proper coordination and 
careful planning such a project can become a school- 


community tradition comparable in appeal to athletic . 


events. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Our answer deals with only one phase of our problem, 
but it suggests how other retailing techniques may be 
taught by (1) bringing students into the laboratory of 
business for special projects and (2) by bringing busi- 
nessmen into the classroom to discuss specific principles 
being taught. 


Principles Involved: 

1. Merchandising teachers find the business com- 
munity a natural laboratory of realisti¢ materials far 
superior to improvised classroom facilities. 

2. Use of business community facilities by merchan- 
dising classes initiates wide-spread interest in merchan- 
dising students. 

3. A window-display contest as described here fol- 
lows all five steps of the teaching process: preparation, 
presentation, demonstration, application, and follow- 
up. 

4. Students learn to work with each other and with 
businessmen in a cooperative, democratic manner. 


NEW TYPING TEXTS 


Tested Timed Writings 
By M. Fred Tidwell and Mary L. Bell 


A series of typewriting speed tests—designed to stimulate 
keen interest while it teaches. The exercises consist of orig- 
inal and magazine articles, stories of famous men, and timed 
writings on business subjects. 
Published 1950 


63 pages 6” x 9” 


Office Production Typing for Colleges 
By M. Fred Tidwell, Kenneth M. Witte, and Elizabeth F. Pelz 


For classes in Office Practice and Advanced Typewriting. 
This text uses flow charts to explain the relationship of indi- 
vidual steps to the entire cycle of operations followed in 
today’s offices. 


Approx. 64 pages, spiral bound 8%” x 11” 


Send for your examination copies today! 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fitth Ave., New York 11 


Publishers of THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 
Now Wsed in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by George T. Johnson, Instructor in Business 
Education, Contra Costa Junior College, Richmond, 


California 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Johnson was asked to report the findings 
of the General Education Conference held at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and to elaborate on the ramifications 
significant to business ‘eachers in the secondary schools. Business- 
men are demanding more insistently that office workers meet the 
general education standards as outlined in this report in addition 
to meeting the standards established for vocational competency. 


A realization of the goals of general education for 
each pupil is a necessary foundation for further study, 
be it vocational, professional, or academic. Specifically, 
an effective member of society not only must be voca- 
tionally competent, but he must have advanced toward 
the achievement of the goals of general education. 

The General Education Conference held at UCLA 
during the summer of 1950 defined general education 
as ‘‘that education which is concerned with all the skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations which society 
needs in the citizen and which the citizen needs in him- 
self for effective and satisfying living.’’ General edu- 


‘cation is not that education which has commonly been 


denoted as academic. It is that education needed by 
every member of society regardless of his future voca- 
tion or position in life. 

What are some of the specific skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes which are desirable? One of the important 
developments of the UCLA General Education Con- 
ference was a set of working goals. Attainment of these 
goals will provide the foundation necessary for special- 
ized training. The members of the conference agreed 
that general education in the secondary schools should 
help the pupil grow in 


1. Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship; 

2. Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual 
values by which he guides his life; 

3. Expressing his thoughts clearly in speech and 
on paper, reading and listening with comprehension ; 

4. Using the basic mathematical and mechanical 
skills necessary in everyday life; 

5. Understanding his biological and physical en- 
vironment and his cultural heritage so he may gain a 
perspective of his time and place in the world; 

6. Using methods of critical thinking in the solu- 
tion of problems and the discrimination among values; 

7. Maintaining good mental and physical health 
for himself, his family, and his community; 
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8. Developing a balanced personal and social. ad- 
justment ; 

9. Sharing in the development of a satisfactory 
home and family life; 

10. Achieving a_ satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment; 

11. Taking part in some form of satisfying crea- 
tive activity and in appreciating the creative activities 
of others. 


If business education is partly responsible for aiding 
each pupil to realize these goals of general education, 
how can business educators contribute to this program ? 
The following paragraphs will suggest areas in which 
business educators can work effectively toward the de- - 
velopment of these goals. 


Cooperation—The Key for the Achievement of Goals 

Have business educators always given their coopera- 
tion and support to an all-around school program? 
Have business educators always shown interest in other 
areas and departments? The attitude that ‘‘my course’’ 
or ‘‘my department is the only one in the school’’ should 
be replaced with the attitude, ‘‘ How can my course fit 
into the total school program, and how can it most 
effectively help the pupil, not only in achieving voca- 
tional skill, but in becoming a better person, citizen, 
and family member.’’ Business education is helping to 
develop members of society, not just typists, stenogra- 
phers, and bookkeepers. Cooperation with the total 
school program is vital. If these goals are to be realized, 
business educators should take every opportunity to 
learn about the programs of other departments, and 
should familiarize the rest of the school with the pro- 
gram of business education. 


In the Classroom 


It is easy to point out numerous ways in which busi- 
ness education is already stimulating pupil growth to- 
ward the goals of general education. For example, we 
are improving communication skills in business English, 
tvypewriting, and the secretarial subjects; developing 
competence in basic arithmetical skills in business mathe- 
matics; and helping each pupil build toward a satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustment. : 

These contributions are valuable steps. Even more 
fundamental is the development of desirable student at- 
titudes. It is a pupil’s attitude which causes him to 
believe he should give a day’s work for a day’s pay, 
or to believe that the world owes him a living; causes 
him to believe that most employers are greedy old men 
who have gotten ahead by charging high and unfair 
prices. 
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If business educators believe that economic freedom 
is worth-while, if they believe that the consumer should 
be king and that business should be controlled as it is 
by the desires and needs of the public, then as teachers 
they must accept the responsibility of developing atti- 
tudes in pupils that will help them adjust to business 
vocations. The boys and girls must realize and accept 
the proposition that when they become employed in busi- 
ness they become parties to this system, and believing 
in it, they must help preserve it. 


In Guidance 


Business education can contribute to guidance in two 
ways. First, business educators can cooperate with the 
guidance staff; they should take the initiative and ask 
guidance counselors about their program. What tests 
are being used? How does the program affect the pupil 
taking business subjects? Are there any parts of the 
program or any special tests being used that will have 
particular significance for business education? Equally 
important, business educators should offer the utmost 
help to guidance in collecting information about busi- 
ness occupations, helping and cooperating with the test- 
ing program, and sending pupils to the guidance staff 
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when they require help that the counselors can give. 

Second, business teachers can contribute to student 
guidance by developing friendly relations with their 
pupils. A pupil will ask for help of and tell his troubles 
to an instructor who has shown that he is a human being 
and a friend as well as a teacher. Once the problems are 
known, pupil and teacher can work together toward a 
satisfactory solution. Not only will these relations help 
the pupil, but the instructor will gain added insight into 
the lives of his pupils. 


Extra-class Activity 


A successful extra-class activity program depends 
greatly upon the cooperation and interested participa- 
tion of the entire staff. If business educators recognize 
that participation in the extra-class program contributes 
to the growth of their pupils, they cannot escape the 
responsibility of working for the best activity program 
possible. 

Business education can make significant contributions. 
First, by working vigorously in those activities which 
business education directly sponsors, such as the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America clubs; and second, 
by promoting and boosting the entire activity program. 


Modern, world-wide treatment of economic. cli= 
matic, physical, human. product. regional factors 


Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY stresses interdependence, both in the mat- 
ter of imports, exports, raw materials, and markets and 
also in relation to the less-known facts of the places of 
origin and the migration of world resources. 


Through this dynamic book the student gets an important 
historical and sociological picture. The human aspects of 
geography are emphasized constantly, and the entire 
presentation is personalized with many interesting stories 
and incidents. Every important technique of presentation 
is used, including contrasts, pictures, charts, examples, 
stories, challenging captions, questions, vivid word pic- 
tures, and analogies. 


Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more 
vivid interpretations of geographic information. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


A completely revised fourth edition by York, Rowe, and Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 Sanfrancisco 5 Dallas | 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is such a completely 
revised book that a new title has been used to emphasize 
this complete revision. In the present troubled world 
with unsettled political boundaries here is a book you can 
teach with confidence because it emphasizes the economic, 
climatic, physical, human, product, and regional factors 
without depending upon references to questionable politi- 
cal boundaries. In this scholarly new book economic 
geography is treated as a central core to which the fac- 
tors of history, sociology, and anthropology contribute. 


A scholarly treatment has been accomplished in almost 
fiction-like style that will capture the interest of every 
student. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Clerical Office Practice, by Foster W. Loso 
and Peter L. Agnew, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950, 504 pages, $2.08. 


THE TITLE of the office-practice course 
does not guarantee the nature of its con- 
tent. Frequently, a tailor-made course is 
found, a fact not in itself unfavorable, 
but one which points to lack of standardi- 
zation. In organizing the materials of 
Clerical Office Practice, the authors had 
in mind a terminal course which, with the 
exception of shorthand and transcription, 
would provide training in an integrated 
group of skills necessary for handling 
office work. 

There is, as might be expected, a degree 
of overlapping with certain basie courses, 
as, for example, typewriting and business 
English. In addition to such refresher ma- 
terial, there is wide coverage of a variety 
of skills and information, including filing, 
the use of Oftice machines, the handling of 
correspondence, and instruction in cleri- 
cal activities related to merchandising. 

Throughout the book, the importance of 
desirable personality traits and the es- 
tablishment of appropriate work habits 
are stressed. The opportunities of the 
high school pupil seeking an office posi- 
tion will be broadened by mastery of the 
contents of this text. 


Principles of Retailing, by Fred M. Jones, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949, 
651 pages, $5.00. . 


THE CONTENT of this introductory col- 
lege textbook in retailing is broader in 
scope than its title implies, since it deals 
not only with principles, but with the 
range of activities involved in the mar- 
keting process, with policies of organiza- 
tion and control, and with special prob- 
lems related to the size and type of the 
retailing unit. 

The student is introduced to the sub- 
ject of buying through a consideration of 
merchandising policies and a survey of 
sources of supply; to price-fixing through 
an examination of price-setting proce- 
dures, including the technicalities of 
markups, markdowns, and price linings; to 
advertising and selling through a_ dis- 
cussion of media, internal display, and 
problems of salesmanship; to finance and 
control through study of credit and col- 
lections, special accounting methods and 
reports; and finally, to obligations to the 
government through a review of laws re- 
lating to various aspects of retail-store 
administration. An important section deals 
with analysis of the customer, his atti- 
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tudes, habits, and motives in the selee- 
tion of store and product. 

In unifying materials which coneern 
problems common to the retailing unit 
with those dealing with diverging condi- 
tions found in specialized branches, and 
in providing practical exercises for the 
solving of these problems, Professor Jones 
has performed 2a competent task. 


Business Experience for Business Teachers, 
Plans and Procedures, by B. Frank Kyker, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 241, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949, 
11 pages, 5 cents. 


THAT RELATIVELY few teacher-educa- 
tion institutions now require experience 
on the job for meeting graduation require- 
ments, and that there is little uniformity 
to be found in existing programs, has been 
shown by the findings of a committee of 
leaders among educators and businessmen, 
appointed by The National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 

Summarized in their report are five 
plans now used in various teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. These deal with the 
provision of business experience “in the 
pre-service, in-service, and graduate train- 
ing of teachers, coordinators, department 
heads, supervisors, and directors of busi- 
ness education.” 

Within the limitations of a brief report, 
the outline of each plan and its adminis- 
tration has been clearly set forth. There 
are few who will dispute the desirability 
of a requirement of business experience as 
a qualification for teaching subjects in 
which education to meet job standards is 
an important element. How to provide a 
practical program for students enrolled in 
business education presents problems 
which vary with the given institution. It 
is promising to note that there are work- 
able plans for the combination of theory 
with job experience. 


Your First Year of Teaching Shorthand 
and Transcription, by Marion M. Lamb, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1950, 300 pages, $2.40. 


EXPERIENCED teachers of shorthand 
may in retrospect envy young teachers 
who are now facing their first classes 
fortified not only with enthusiasm and 
skill, but by the assurance which comes 
from a knowledge of teaching methods 
unavailable to their predecessors of some 
years past. The imagination, courage and 
pioneering efforts of experienced eduea- 
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tors constitute a source of this knowledge. 
In reviewing some of the accomplishments 
of leaders in the field of shorthand meth- 
ods, Marion M. Lamb has provided per- 
spective on instruction for beginning 
teachers, and refreshment for those who 
have passed the difficult “first year.” 

The author has reviewed a variety of 
methods—old and new, direct and indirect, 
combination, and related methods—and 
has pointed out their advantages and dis- 
advantages. She has examined attitudes 
in regard to “rules” and has brought to- 
gether helpful assignment material. Spon- 
sors of various methods whose names 
which have come to have meaning for all 
teachers of shorthand, regardless of sys- 
tem, have been freely quoted. 

In any discussion of shorthand theory 
and the development of skill, “produe- 
tion” deserves an important place, and 
this phase of education has not been neg- 
lected. To aid the teacher in understand- 
ing the problems which accompany train- 
ing for the accurate transcript, many re- 
lated factors are discussed, including that 
of the “problem teacher.” Discussed also 
are the pros and cons of testing as a meas- 
ure of achievement, the attributes of an 
effective testing program, the setting of 
standards for grading. A reading list ae- 
companies each of a series of assignments. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How to Integrate Office Practice Skills and 
Knowledges, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1950, 15 pages, gratis. 


PROGRAMS for courses in office practice, 
with suggestions for materials, are out- 
lined in this pamphlet. 


Workbook in Secretarial Procedures, by 
Ernestine C. Donaldson, Agnes J. Kean, 
and Eleanor Donaldson Cowles, Richard 
D. Irwin (Revised edition), 1950, 370 
pages, $3.00. 


AN EASY-TO-USE workbook gives the 
secretary an opportunity to preview the 
duties of responsible office worker 
through the performance of problems cov- 
ering a variety of activities of a business 
office. The illustrations, charts, and forms 
facilitate the execution of assigned du- 
ties and the. completion of exercises, and 
provide a realistic approach to office pro- 
cedure. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


transcription is an entirely new skill made up of, many 
component parts coordinated to form a new entity. The 
beginning golfer is not expected to par the first hole. 
It is just as unreasonable to expect the beginning tran- 
scriber to apply all transcription techniques during the 
early stages of transcription. 


The first problem of importance is for the teacher to 
prepare the student psychologically to accept transcrip- 
tion in short, easy, intensive stages. It is only natural 
that the student should desire to try his wings at tran- 
scribing a letter; but the first day in typewriting class 
did that same student expect to be able to typewrite a 
difficult tabulation problem? Of course, the answer is 
No. The correct mental attitude can be obtained by sug- 
gesting that the transcript is not the important thing at 
the present time but that the problem is to coordinate 
all skills without a break or.a lessening of any one of 
them. For example, explain to the student that it is 
essential that the eves remain on the notes when tran- 
scribing, since it is more difficult to locate the place in 
shorthand notes than it is in reading typewritten copy. 
In the early stages of learning transcription, the student 
should be graded entirely on techniques rather than on 
the completed transcript, and always during the time 
transcription is being learned, technique should be con- 
sidered in evaluating the transeript. 
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This Text Simplifies Bookkeeping 


BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Elementary Course: Elwell-Breidenbaugh-Lins 


— up-to-date text clarifies bookkeeping—makes it interesting. 
Presents every procedure in a logical series of short steps, and 


Boston 17 
fae ll teaches each step thoroughly. Shows the practical meaning of each 
Chicago 16 step, and how it ties in with the others. Script forms in three colors 
Atlanta 3 illustrate every procedure. 

nwt The book uses today’s terms and procedures. Introduces the 


bookkeeping cycle early—repeats it frequently. Stresses debit and 
credit, account classification and multi-columnar journals. Parallel 
development of special and combination journals. Tax and pay- 
roll records comprehensively treated. 

This complete one-year high-school course includes a workbook, 
blank books, achievement and semester tests, and teachers’ manual. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 506 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Headquarters Notcs 
(Continued from page 6) 


P. S. Among the prominent business educators who 
have new addresses for 1950-51 are: John N. Given from 
Supervisor of School-Community Relations in Los 
Angeles to Director of Metropolitan Junior College of 
Los Angeles; Dorothy Veon from George Washington 
University to Pennsylvania State College; James Craw- 
ford from Indiana University to graduate work and 
teaching at the University of Pittsburgh; Leslie Whale 
from Wayne University to Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools; Marion Lamb from Uni- 
versity of Houston to Sacramento State College ; Clifford 
Shipley from Bowling Green State University to Texas 
Technological College; Mary Bell from Northeastern 
Oklahoma State College to San Francisco State College ; 
Hulme Kinkade from City College of San Francisco to 
Marin Junior College; and Herbert A. Hamilton from 
graduate study at New York University to Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. D. L. Carmichael, former UBEA 
State Director in Michigan, will pursue graduate study 
at Ohio State University. 
* &© £ 

Two new advertisers appear in this issue of the 
Forum. They are: Crown Institutional Equipment Com- 
pany and General Binding Corporation. Please mention 


- the Forum when writing to advertisers or talking with 


company representatives concerning their products. 
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HERE'S YOUR ADVANCED TEXT PROGRAM IN 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED 


by Leslie and Zoubek 


An 80-lesson student text that systematically reviews 
theory, automatizes technical English, gives practice 
material preparatory to each day’s lesson. 448 
Pages. List, $2.40 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED 


by Gregg, Leslie and Zoubek 


The one-semester volume of advanced practice ma- 
terial. Part type, part shorthand. For use in third 
or fourth term. Stresses systematic review plus con- 
tinuous attention to outline construction. 448 Pages. 
List, $2.40 


GREGG ADVANCED DICTATION 


by Leslie and Zoubek 


An all-shorthand volume of advanced practice mate- 
rial for use in third or fourth semester. Stresses 
high-speed construction of new outlines during sus- 
tained dictation. 440 Pages. List, $2.40 


TEACHER’S BOOKS 


PREVIEWED DICTATION 


by Charles E. Zoubek 


A compilation of 175 five-minute dictations counted 
at speeds ranging from 50 to 150 words a minute. A 
valuable source book ready for use upon completion 
of either of the Manuals. 298 Pages. List, $2.40 


DICTATION FOR MAILABLE TRANSCRIPTS 


by Leslie and Zoubek 


The valuable source book of new-matter dictation— 
correlated for use with Gregg Transcription Simpli- 
fied. Contains 465 letters, progressively graded in 
difficulty. 250 Pages. List, $2.20 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 18 Dallas |] 
Chicago 6 Toronto 1 
San Francisco 4 London W. C. 1 
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Teaching Aids 

(Continued from page 32) 
for checking purposes before it is used in the class. For 
example, the writer has recorded speed dictation tests at 
various speed levels and used them for actual dictation 
exercises during the period. This enabled the instructor 
to move in and about the students and make suggestions, 
comments, and corrections of shorthand notes ; moreover, 
it was possible for the teacher to set the pace by taking 
the dictation himself both at the blackboard and at the 
desk. 

Another valuable use of the recording unit is based 
upon its ‘‘playback effectiveness.’’ After students have 
taken the dictation, the material may be redictated by 
the machine while the students check their own notes or 
take the matter a second or third time for more writing 
practice. 

Because of the portable nature of the wire recording 
unit, it is also possible to record the voices of various 
persons. Taking such dictation serves as a conditioning 
exercise in that the students are forced to train them- 
selves to develop the ability to concentrate on the dif- 
ferent voice qualities and mannerisms of various dicta- 
tors. Too, it aids the student to acquire confidence in his 
ability to take such dictation under office conditions. 

Portable radios have a similar place in the shorthand 
classroom, especially where higher speed groups are in- 
volved. Many of the shorthand speed writers of today 
attribute some credit for their success to the dictation 
that was taken over the radio to increase their writing 
speed. 

Television 

A number of years ago experimental shorthand les- 
sons were given over the radio, and one network broad- 
cast speed tests at regular intervals. Many industrious 
shorthand writers took the tests, submitted their notes 
and transcripts, and qualified for the awards offered for 
passing the ‘‘takes.’’ 

Since the radio has proved to be successful as a short- 
hand teaching device, it seems evident that television, 
the combined audio-visual teaching aid, is tailor-made 
to teach shorthand to a waiting ‘‘homeroom class’’ of 
thousands of Americans. 

All in all, audio-visual teaching aids can be used by 
the progressive business teacher in the shorthand class- 
room to arouse attention, stimulate interest, remove the 
element of monotony, lend a touch of variety and novel- 
ty, and present a form of much-needed humor where the 
student is concerned. The proper use of such aids will 
enable teachers to develop a greater degree of showman- 
ship in the teaching of this skill subject, and will, in 
turn, make their instruction more effective in terms of 
creating that ‘‘ want-to-come-back-tomorrow’’ spirit with- 
in their shorthand students, 


More than three thousand teachers attended the ses- 
sions of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Edueation Association which followed the meetings of 
specialized associations and the annual meeting of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers in St. Louis on July 
3-7. 
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10,000 BUSINESS TEACHERS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Let us all join together in meeting the challenge of our ‘‘ working slogan”’ for the school vear 
1950-51 
10,000 business teachers united for better business education 


This vear we must not be caught simply talking to ourselves about ourselves. Right now, in 
September and October, we must go out and get the remaining business teachers in America 
who do not belong to our unified professional organizations. We must secure the active support 
and participation of these business teachers who have not yet acquired the spirit of profes- 
sionalism expressed in appropriate organization memberships. These business teachers need us 
and our organization services, and we need them. Remember, we are out to get 


10,000 business teachers united for better business education 


If we are to be successful in accomplishing this objective, each of us has a job to do. We must 
‘*sell’’ our business teacher associates and friends -— those who are not now on the membership 
rolls of UBEA and the affiliated state and regional organizations — on the importance and value 
of continuous membership. We must ‘‘sell’’ these business teacher associates of ours on the great 
importance and significance of a united front in business education. We must explain and 
describe and ‘‘sell’’ what it means for all of us and for business education to have an executive 
secretary and supporting staff in our headquarters offices in Washington. We must ‘‘sell’’ the 
value and significance of the close working relationships established by the more than forty busi- 
ness teacher organizations affiliated with UBEA. We must ‘‘sell’’ our objective of developing 
active and participating individual memberships that take the affiliated state and regional groups 
right along with us. The day of limited and selective membership is gone. Now we are out to 
get ‘‘mass membership.’’ Our first step is expressed in our goal and ‘‘ working slogan’’ for this 
vear 

10,000 business teachers united for better business education 


The usual UBEA working force is set up and organized for action now. But this working 
force can always be expanded. Every worker needs some able assistants. Every assistant needs 
some willing help. There is work to be done. Write to one of the three national council members 
in your district, or write to your state membership director, and volunteer to work and to help. 
Get out vour own checkbook, and write that check that will renew and extend vour own UBEA 
membership. Then go out to find two or three, or five, or ten, business teachers who ought to be 
members of our business teacher organizations. ‘‘Sell’’ our unified program. Secure the mem- 
berships right then and there. Send them in. You, too, can have a part in helping our UBEA 
working force build our UBEA membership so that in short order we shall have 


10,000 business teachers united for better business education 


Let’s go, business teachers of America, we’ve a job to do! 


Your NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


St. Louis Meeting 


The annual meetings of the National 
Council for Business Edueation (UBEA 
Executive Board) and the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly were held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on July 2 and 3. Albert C. 
Fries presided at the business sessions 
and at the opening session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Election of Officers 

One of the highlights of the Council 
meeting was the election of officers for 
the membership year, August 1, 1950 to 
July 31, 1951. The nominating committee 
composed of three members, Cecil Puckett 
(District V), Gladys Bahr (District IV), 
and Bert Card (District II), reviewed the 
problems of the Association and urged 
members present to consider as nominees 
leaders business education whose 
knowledge of the issues would be most 
valuable to UBEA and the affiliated as- 
sociations. Both the nominations and vot- 
ing for officers was by secret ballot. The 
following officers were elected: Edwin A. 
Swanson, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California, president; Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, vice president; Parker Liles, 
Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
treasurer. Officers of the Council are 
also officers of the Association. 

The Council studied reports of the 
various activities, prepared the 1950-51 
budget, and drew up prcposals for the 
consideration of the Assembly. 


Representative Assembly 

Following the roll call at the opening 
session of the Assembly, progress reports 
were made by Dr. Fries, president; Hol- 
lis Guy, executive secretary; Edwin A. 
Swanson, vice president; E. C. MeGill, 
president of NABTTI; Bernard A, Shilt, 
president of the Administrators Division; 
Hamden L. Forkner, president of the 
United States Chapter of ISBE; and 
Russell N. Cansler, secretary of the Re- 
search Foundation. An informal recep- 
tion for delegates concluded the activities 
for the evening. 

Edwin A. Swanson presided at the sec- 
ond general session which opened at 9 
a.m. on July 3. Keynoter Gladys Bahr, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
spoke on “Promoting Better Business Ed- 
ucation through the UBEA Publications,” 
and Keynoter Hamden L.  Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, spoke on “Promoting 
Better Business Education through the 
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National Youth Organization, Future 
Business Leaders of America.” The third 
keynote address was made by Cecil Puck- 
ett, University of Denver, who spoke on 
“Promoting Better Business Education 
Through the UBEA Affiliation Program.” 


Discussion Groups 

Group I—Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
presided over the meeting which concen- 
trated on the problem, “What Can Be 
Done to Strengthen and Extend the 
UBEA Publications Program?” Edward 
H. Goldstein, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, was vice chairman, 
and Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, served as 
recorder. 

Group II]—More than thirty delegates 
and FBLA sponsors participated in the 
discussion on “What Can Be Done to 
Strengthen and Extend the National 
Youth Organization, Future Business 
Leaders of America?” Robert T. Stickler, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, was chairman. Thomas M. 
Greene, Baltimore County Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland, was vice chairman, 
and Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur High 
Sehool, Decatur, Illinois, recorded the 
proceedings. 

Group I1I—*What Can Be Done to 
Strengthen and Extend the UBEA: Affili- 
ation Program?” was considered by the 
group led by Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Bert Card, 


PARKER LILES, Treasurer 
Dr. Liles is Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation in the Atlanta, Georgia, public 
schools. He is past-president of the Southern 
Business Education Association. 


Orange High School, Orange, New Jer- 
sey, was the vice chairman, and Irene 
Brock, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, was recorder of the meet- 
ing. 

The outstanding features of the lunch- 
eon were good fellowship and good food. 
Hollis Guy presented the newly elected 
officers and members of the National 
Council. 


Officers Elected for 1950-51 


EDWIN A. SWANSON, President 


Dr. Swanson is Associate Professor of 
Commerce at San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. He edited the 1939-1942 
issues of the NBE Qua ‘terly. 


RAY G. PRICE, Vice President 


Dr. Price is the immediate past president 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. He is Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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Business Session 


Reading of the minutes of the Boston 
meeting was dispensed with at the busi- 
ness session since copies of the minutes 
had been placed in the portfolios received 
by the delegates at the time of registration 
and had been approved through mail vote 
by delegates who attended the Boston 
meeting. The recommendations and mo- 


tions prepared by the discussion groups 
were placed before the Assembly for ac- 
tion. Theodore Yerian, president of the 
Western Business Education Association, 
presented the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association’s constitution, which was 
accepted enthusiastically by Assembly 
members. Elise Etheredge, president of 
the Southern Business Edueation Asso- 


ciation presented a resolution prepared 
by SBEA at its meeting in Miami re- 
questing the cooperation of UBEA in 
future conventions of the association. 
The invitation of NASSP for UBEA 
cooperation in the preparation of future 
issues of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prinei- 
pals was accepted. (Continued on page 48) 


Council Members Elected for the Term, 1950-1953 


JOHN L. ROWE, District I 
Dr. Rowe, Associate Professor of Business 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has had wide experience on both 
high school and college levels. 


LLOYD V. DOUGLAS, District IV 


Dr. Douglas is Head of the Department 
of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. He is a former nation- 
al president of Pi Omega Pi. 


: 


‘GEORGE B. PONTZ, District II 
Mr. Pontz is Head of the Business Edu- 


cation Department, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. He is immediate 
past president of the state association. 


CLYDE INSLEY BLANCHARD, District V 


Formerly with the Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany, Mr. Blanchard is now Head of the 
Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


THEODORE WOODWARD, District III 
Mr. Woodward is Head of the Depart- 


ment of Business Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He is engaged in doc- 
toral studies at University of Pittsburgh. 


THEODORE YERIAN, District VI 


Dr. Yerian is Head of the Department of 


Business Education, Oregon State College. 
He is president of the Western Business 
Education Association. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


DIVISIONS 


NABTTI 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
(April 1 to August 31, 1950) 


Louisiana — Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond 
Massachusetts—Boston University, Boston 


Minnesota—Mankato State Teachers Col- — 


lege, Mankato 
North Carolina—North Carolina College at 
Durham, Durham 
North Dakota—University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 
Oklahoma—Central State College, Edmund 
Oregon—Oregon State College, Corvallis 


In the third all-important conference 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
business education was again represented. 
The Indiana Conference—as it will be 
known—met on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in Bloomington, from 
June 27 through June 30. The problem 
which faced the delegates was that of 
establishing evaluative criteria for teach- 
er-education programs. 

The scope of representation in the con- 
ference was indeed impressive. Among 
the 505 registered delegates, there were 
44 national educational organizations, 
state educational organizations from the 
48 states and the territories, state commis- 
sions on teacher education, many institu- 
tions of higher learning, ten lay groups, 
and six foreign nations present. It must 
be hailed as one of the most wholesome 
movements afoot today—one which is 
directing its efforts toward bringing about 
an understanding and an appreciation of 
those pertinent educational problems 
which should concern every educator. 
Such meetings as these where all areas of 
education are represented—from nursery 
school to university, classroom teacher 
to university president, a cross section of 
all academic areas, and interested lay 
groups—are sure to bring about a better 
understanding and unification of profes- 
sional thought regarding the problems 
which concern us all. The invitation ac- 
corded the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training Institutions to be 


represented is most important since it - 


provides a contact with the people who 
are most concerned with the newest edu- 
cational policies as they are formulated. 

Business education must continue to 
be represented at all national meetings 
and conferences dealing with overall prob- 
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lems. Only through such contacts may 
the people on the other side learn of the 
problems, purposes, and values of busi- 
ness education. In turn, business educa- 
tion must apprise itself of all national 
problems and movements, and make its 
contribution to the total educational pro- 
grams. 

Edwin Swanson and I were glad to be 
your representatives at this important 
conference.—E. C. McGitu, President. 


nection with the work-experience pro- 
grams of business education. 

4. A study that is being made of the 
developments that have taken place in the 
use of the Students Typewriting Tests 
sponsored by UBEA. This report will be 
made by Russell N. Cansler of North- 
western University, who has conducted 
this study in cooperation with the Delta 
Pi Epsilon Chapter of that institution — 
Pavut §S. Lomax, President. 


RESEARCH 


ISBE 


During this school year we expect to 
publish reports on the following items: 


1. A research investigation of some of 
the National Business Entrance Tests 
which has been undertaken by the Re- 
search Foundation in cooperation with 
the Joint Committee on Tests of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association and 
United Business Education Association. 
Herbert A. Hamilton, head of the Busi- 
ness Administration Department, South- 
west Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, has 
completed his research study of the busi- 
ness fundamentals, general information, 
and general office clerical sections of the 
NBE Tests. J. H. Nelson, an instructor 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
has completed the collection of necessary 
data for his research study, and plans to 
prepare his report this fall. Both the 
Joint Committee on Tests and the New 
York City chapter of the NOMA have 
been most helpful in conducting this in- 
quiry among a selected group of New 
York City business concerns. It is be- 
lieved that the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of these two research reports 
will prove to be very valuable in the fur- 
ther improvement of future revisions of 
the NBE Tests. A summary of these re- 
ports will appear in an early issue of 
THE NATIONAL BusINess EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. 


2. A compilation of current research 
problems in business education that was 
made by the Research Foundation dur- 
ing the early part of this year in co- 
operation with the State Research Com- 
mittees of the UBEA. This report will 
also appear in an early issue of THE 
National Business EpucaTion Quvuar- 
TERLY. 


3. A compilation of problems that 
especially need to be researched in con- 


The Twenty-fourth International Eeo- 
nomies Course, held under the auspices 
of the International Society for Business 
Edueation, met for a two-week session 
in Copenhagen, Denmark in July and 
August. One hundred twenty-five rep- 
resentatives from sixteen different coun- 
tries participated in the course. The 
United States had the largest delegation 
with 26 members present. Egypt had the 
second largest delegation. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and president of the United 
States Chapter of the International So- 
ciety, a Division of UBEA, was the offi- 
cial U. S. delegate to the conference. 

The opening session, on Sunday, July 
23, was devoted to the business affairs 
of the organization. H. O. Damgaard- 
Nielsen, International President, presid- 
ed. Various official delegates reported 
on the activities of their respective chap- 
ters for the year and discussed plans 
for the coming year. 

Consideration was given at the open- 
ing session to the meeting place of the 
conference for 1951 and 1952. The con- 
census of the group was that we should 
attempt to persuade England to enter- 
tain the conference for 1951. The Eng- 
lish representatives indicated that there 
was a strong possibility that the group 
would meet in England for the twenty- 
fifth annual conference. 

Professor Forkner proposed that the 
society plan to meet in the United States 
in 1952. The proposal was met with en- 
thusiastie approval. The fact was pointed 
out, however, that with the exception of 
a few countries, it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, for delegates to secure 
enough dollars to pay personal expenses 
while in the United States. Professor 
Forkner stated that there was a possi- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


In this section of the Business EpucatTion (UBEA) Forum, affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. 
The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 
to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 
gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA, A co-operating association is defined as one for 
which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Akron Business Education Associa- 


on 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 


on 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Dilinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

= Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciatio 


n 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Education Association, 
Business Education Section : 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion. District 1, Business Education 
Section 

Wew Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

Worth Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

Worth Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Bducation Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Brainess Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 


Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Séction 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Feachers Association 

West Virginia Bducation Association, 
Business Education Section 

Western Business Education Associa- 


on 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 


OCTOBER, 


1950 


Representative Assembly 


Thirty-two of the forty-six affiliated as- 
sociations were represented at the St. 
Louis meeting of the UBEA Representa- 
tive Assembly. Among the highlights of 
the meeting was the approval of the newly 
formed Western Business Edueation As- 
sociation, composed of state associations 
in the western area. The group also 
granted permission to the South Carolina 
Business Edueation Teachers Association 
to proceed with a plan for unified dues, 
by which members may join the state or- 
ganization, the affiliated regional associa- 
tion—Southern Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation, and UBEA, at the same time and 
at a reduced rate. 

The following delegates responded to 
the roll call at the UBEA Representative 
Assembly : 

Delegates representing affiliated associa- 
tions—Paul Smith, Akron; Joseph H. Clem- 
ents, Arkansas; Bessie Bergman Kaufman, 
Hulme Kinkade, and Richard A. Hoffman 
(alternate), California; Helen Reinhardt 
and Russell N. Cansler, Chicago Area; Ed- 
na D. McCormick and D. F. Rouse, Colora- 
do; Paul Boynton, Connecticut; Nevoline 
Cowan, Florida; Parker Liles and Lucy 
Robinson (alternate), Georgia; Robert T. 
Stickler, Illinois; W. J. Wagoner, Indiana; 
Allan L. Knoll, Inland Empire; Freda 
Bruns, E. L. Marietta and Ernest A. Zel- 
liot (alternate), Jowa; Mary Irene Brock 
and C. A. Swenson, Kansas; Esco Gunter, 
Kentucky; Howard M. Norton, Lowisiana; 
Thomas M. Greene and Edward L. Gold- 
stein, Maryland; Janet Morris and Mary 
Mabel Cobb, Missouri; Bert Card, New Jer- 
sey; Irene Rhodes Baird, New Mewxico; Dor- 
othy Travis, North Dakota; Ann Neville 
and Paul Smith, Ohio; Mary Bell and Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Oklahoma; Nedra DeLaney 
and Theodore Yerian, Oregon; Phyllis Zieg- 
ler, Pennsylvania; Elise Etheredge, South 
Carolina; Hulda Vaaler, South Dakota; 
Elise Etheredge and Howard M. Norton, 
Southern; Theodore Woodward, Tennessee ; 
Paul Smith, Tri-State; A. L. Walker and 
Harry Huffman, Virginia; Allan L. Knoll 
and Eula Mae Taylor, Washington; Theo- 
dore Yerian, Western; Clem Wisch, Herbert 
A. Simon and R. J. Hosler (alternate), 
Wisconsin. 

Council Members—Paul M. Boynton, Ed- 
ward L. Cooper, and John L. Rowe (mem- 
ber-elect), Northeastern District; Edward 
H. Goldstein, Thomas M. Greene and Bert 
Card, Mid-Atlantic District; Arthur L. 
Walker, Parker Liles and Theodore Wood- 
ward (member-elect), Southern District; 


Ray G. Price, Russell J. Hosler, Gladys 
Bahr, and Lloyd V. Douglas (member-elect), 
Central District; E. C. MeGill (also presi- 
dent of NABTTI), Mary Irene Brock, Cecil 
Puckett and Clyde Blanchard (member- 
elect), Western District; Edwin Swanson 
and Theodore Yerian (member-elect), Pa- 
cifie District. Bernard A. Shilt, president of 
UBEA Administrators’ Division ; Russell N. 
Cansler, secretary of the UBEA Research 
Foundation; Hamden L. Forkner, president 
of the U. 8S. Chapter of ISBE; Hollis Guy, 
executive secretary of UBEA; and Albert 
C. Fries, president of UBEA. 

Affiliated associations without delegates 
—Alabama Business Education Association ; 
Arizona Business Educators’ Association; 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association ; 
Houston Independent School System, Com- 
mercial Teachers Association; Idaho Busi- 
ness Education Association; Mississippi 
Business Education Association; Montana 
Business Edueation Association; Nebraska 
State Education Association, District 1, 
Business Edueation Section; North Carolina 
Education Association, Business Education 
Section; Philadelphia Business Teachers 
Association; Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Business Edueation Section; Utah 
Business Teachers Association; West Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Business Edu- 
eation Section. 


Fall Meetings 


State Association Date 
Mid-Atlantic District 


Delaware October 27 
Maryland November 2-4 
New Jersey November 9-12 
Southern District 
Kentucky October 13 
West Virginia November 26-27 
Central District 
Indiana October 26 
Iowa November 3 
Missouri November 17 
Wisconsin November 2-3 
Western District 
Colorado October 26-27 
Montana October 27 
New Mexico October 26 
North Dakota October 19 
South Dakota SSS October 22-25 
Texas November 23-25 
Others 
Chicago Area Monthly 
Southern (regional) __. November 23-26 
Tri-State October 20 
45 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Southern—President’s Message 

Members of the Southern Business 
Edueation Association will find a superb 
Thanksgiving feast of “School-Communi- 
ty Cooperation” at the annual convention 
in the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
Virginia, on November 23-25. Conven- 
tion chairman Arthur L. Walker, aided 
by Virginia business teachers and busi- 
nessmen, has planned the best in south- 
ern hospitality. Trips to Williamsburg 
have been scheduled for Thursday morn- 
ing and Saturday afternoon. 

The largest and most informational 
display of books, machines, and instrue- 
tional materials ever exhibited at SBEA 
conventions will open at noon on Thurs- 
day. Everyone is especially invited to 
visit the exhibits and study the displays 
carefully. The fellowship hour, from 
6:00 to 7:00 p.m., will feature greetings 
and fun. The program at the fellowship 
dinner will dramatize “Cooperation 
Within the School,” highlighting the ac- 
tivities of a typieal FBLA chapter. A 
gala Virginia Open House, enhanced in 
beauty and charm by gay colonial cos- 
tumes, will follow the fellowship dinner. 

A number of informal breakfast ses- 
sions have been planned for Friday. 
(Any group desiring to schedule a break- 
fast on Friday at 8:00 a.m. may make a 
reservation by writing to the president.) 


First General Session 

The 9:30 a.m. general meeting will fea- 
ture D. D. Lessenberry. At 11:15, the 
secretarial section and the bookkeeping 
and accounting section will present a 
joint program on which John Larew of 
Beckley, West Virginia, a personnel di- 
rector; and Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, will demonstrate techniques 
of interviewing prospective office work- 
ers. 

“Cooperation for Family Seeurity” will 
be the topie discussed by Harold Gilbreth 
and a guest speaker from the Life Insur- 
ance Institute at the Basic Business ses- 
sion. 

The Richmond NOMA chapter will pre- 
sent a luncheon program at noon. De- 
partmental meetings will complete the 
afternoon’s program. 

The banquet will be held at 7:00 p.m. 
and will be followed by a dance. (Formal 
dress at the banquet and dance will be 
optional.) Whether dancing or looking 
on, conventioners should enjoy the eve- 
ning in the magnificent sky room of the 
John Marshall Hotel. 

The 10,000 Club Breakfast and a gen- 
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eral meeting are scheduled for Saturday 
morning. The program at the final ses- 
sion will be a trial in which approximate- 
ly twenty classroom teachers will decide 
“Who Is and Who Isn’t” doing a good 
job of “School-Community Cooperation.” 
Parker Liles, Supervisor of Business 
Edueation, Atlanta, Georgia, will be 
judge; Madelyn Stroney, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, will be solicitor; and 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, will be defense attorney. 

Everyone will go home happier, wiser, 
and a better business teacher after this 
convention !—ELIsE ETHERIDGE, President 
Mississippi 

Business teachers of Mississippi met in 
Jackson for the purpose of forming the 
Mississippi Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, May 6. The organization is to be 
composed of business teachers of all lev- 
els—secondary school, junior college, sen- 
ior college, and the University of Missis- 
sippi — and will be a division of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 

The initial step in the organization of 
the association was taken at a business 
edueation conference at the University 
of Mississippi in October, 1949, and the 
plan was adopted by the business educa- 
tion section of the state education asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting the follow- 
ing Mareh. 

The new state organization is composed 
of eight districts, in each of which a con- 
ference will be conducted by the chairman 
of the state organization from that dis- 
trict. The annual meeting of the entire 
state will be held in Jackson in March at 
the time of the convention of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association. 

Officers of the association are Thomas 
B. Martin, Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, president; Eleanor Grace Polk, 
Clinton High School, Clinton, vice presi- 
dent; and Mary Ellen Richards, East Cen- 
tral Junior College, Decatur, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following are serving as district 
representatives: W. B. Harlan, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; Al 
Oubre, East Mississippi Jr. College, 
Seooba; O. H. Littel, Mississippi State 
College, State College; Fred D. Robinson, 
Itawamba Jr. College, Fulton; A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity; Kathleen Carmichael, Clarksdale 
High School; Cornelia Bisland, Central 
High School, Jackson; and Ruth Estes 
Hofman, Natchez High School. 


MARY HELEN DODSON, Editor 


Kentucky 

Esco Gunter, Murray State College, 
Murray, was elected president of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
at the April meeting. Other officers are: 
secretary, Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington, and treasurer, 
Sister Grace Marie, Louisville. 

Formerly a section of the KEA, the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
tion became an associate organization in 
1940. One of the successful activities of 
the KBEA during the past year was its 
work to improve the business curricula 
in the state in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Education and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Workshop. 


Arkansas 


Joseph H. Clements, Arkansas State 
College, State College, was elected presi- 
dent of the Business Education Section 
of the AEA at the annual meeting in 
Little Rock. Zada Martin, Clarendon 
High School, is vice president; Jeanne 
Whisenhunt, Gillett High School, secre- 
tary; and Mary Alice Elam, Yellville 
High School, treasurer. 

The group will sponsor three con- 
ferences at which syllabi for the teach- 
ing of business subjects in the state will 
be developed. 


South Carolina 


The value of membership in business 
organizations was the subject of a panel 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association held in Columbia. 
Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College; 
Mrs. Rita Polk Heape, Greenville Senior 
High; and Eleanor Patrick, Chester High 
School, were the participating members. 

In his talk to the assembly, Fred 
Dearworth, associate editor of The Bal- 
ance Sheet, emphasized the necessity for 
teachers to sell themselves and their sub- 
jects to the pupils early. To amplify his 
point, he demonstrated the use of films, 
charts, and film strips in the teaching of 
business subjects. 

The officers of the organization are: 
president, Thelma Gasten, Sumter; vice 
president, Mrs. Jimmie Rast, Swansea; 
and secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester. 


News items for affiliated associations in 
the Southern District should be sent to the 
editor, Mary Helen Dodson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 
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WBEA 


THEODORE YERIAN, Editor 


Western—President’s Message 


The newly organized Western Busi- 
ness Association (November 26, 1949) 
has now become the official western arm 
of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meetings in St. 
Louis, July 2 and 3, the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education and the UBEA 
Representative Assembly embraced the 
new type of organizational procedure 
which is considered to be a vital step in 
the direction of greater unification in the 
field of Business Education. 

The National Council studied the 
WBEA constitution in detail, placed its 
stamp of approval upon it, and recom- 
mended that the matter be presented to 
the Representative Assembly for final 
adoption. The spirit of the WBEA con- 
stitution seemed to catch the fancy of 
every representative present, because the 
larger body wasted little time approving 
the earlier action of the Council. 

Last year’s UBEA President, Albert 
Fries, in sending congratulations to the 
WBEA Executive Board following the 
St. Louis meetings wrote, “You have set 
a pattern for unification of all business 
education. ... There was unanimous ac- 
ceptance of WBEA as the western re- 
gional association of UBEA.” 


Constitution Emphasizes Greater Unification 


At this time, when there is a great 
movement underway to unify business 
education throughout the country, the 
WBEA is happy to lend its influence in 
that direction. ForuM readers may be 
interested in the organizational features 
embodied in the WBEA constitution and 
why this group wants to be considered 
as an integral part of the national Asso- 
ciation. 

Purpose: “The purpose of the Asso- 
ciation shall be to promote better busi- 
ness education.” This is patterned after 
the UBEA econstitution—it should be; 
WBEA is a regional part of UBEA. 

Important features: (1) Membership— 
“Membership in this Association shall be 
open to state business education associa- 
tions in the Western District.” This 
means that states without definitely or- 
ganized associations on a state-wide basis 
are not eligible for membership. One of 
the states active in the initial WBEA or- 
ganizational procedures, Washington, 
does not have a state association, as such, 
but is actively engaged in the formation 
of one. This state now has distinct asso- 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


A highlight of the California Business Education Association convention was the 
panel which was the feature attraction at the banquet. The panel was divided into two 
groups and introduced as Joseph DeBrum’s “Business Education Town Hall” and Earl 
W. Atkinson’s “It Pays To Be Ignorant.” Panel participants were: (left to right, back 
row) McKee Fisk, Fresno State College; Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State College; Earl 
W. Atkinson, San Jose State College; Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State College; the 
late Earl G. Blackstone, University of Southern California; F. Blair Mayne, Sacramento 
State College; and William R. Blackler, State Department of Education. (Front row) 
Carlton A. Pederson, Stanford Graduate School of Business; E. Dana Gibson, San Diego 
State College; Milburn D. Wright, San Jose State College; Myron J. Garver, Los An- 
geles-Orange County State College; and Samuel Wanous, University of California, Los 


Angeles. 


ciations functioning independently of one 
another. 

There is real reason to believe, then, 
that business education on the state level 
will become stronger as a result of the 
formation of WBEA. Now states will 
see a real opportunity to bring the na- 
tional organization right into the local 
areas—remember, WBEA is UBEA on a 
regional basis. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
the classroom teacher who is a member 
of his own state association holds auto- 
matic membership in WBEA. 

(2) Organization—Each member state 
will have one representative on the 
WBEA Executive Board, “which shall be 
the governing body of this Association.” 
For every 300 members in excess of the 
first 300, a state will be permitted to have 
one additional representative on the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Presidents of the member state associa- 
tions and the UBEA National Council 
members from the Western District will 
serve as nonvoting ex-officio members of 
the WBEA Board. In this manner, more 
complete use will be made of the think- 


ing of a greater number of leaders in 
business education. 

(3) Meetings—lIt is planned to hold an 
annual WBEA meeting in conjunction 
with one of the member state association 
meetings. It will be necessary, however, 
to meet in those states considered most 
centrally located in the various parts of 
the West. For instance, it is now thought 
desirable to rotate the meetings so that 
they may be held, successively, in Port- 
land, Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
San Francisco, California. These three 
cities form a large triangle and are cen- 
trally located in their respective areas. 

(4) Simplicity—The WBEA Executive 
Board purposely designed a constitution 
characterized by simplicity. The Board 
members wanted to postpone some of the 
writing of the more exacting by-laws, for 
instance, until a later time when experi- 
ence and judgment could be brought into 
greater play. Now emphasis and atten- 
tion ean be given to matters of immedi- 
ate necessity and not to the elimination 
of things found to be detrimental or of 
no use. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Western 
(Continued from page 47) 


Those who are familiar with the “Pro- 
posed Plan for Cooperation Between Re- 
gional Associations and the United Busi- 
ness Educaticn Association,” formally 
adopted at the recent UBEA meetings in 
St. Louis, will recognize why it will be 
easy for WBEA to cooperate completely. 
WBEA is designed to work hand-in-hand 
with UBEA. The western arm of the na- 
tional association wishes to assist with 
the present and future activities of 
UBEA and avoid duplication of effort 
wherever possible. For instance, this 
section in the Forum should represent, be 
assisted by, and be made available to all 
regional groups. The great potential re- 
sulting from united effort should thrill 
the hearts of business educators every- 
where !—THEODORE YERIAN, President. 


St. Louis Meetings 
(Continued from page 43) 

Considerable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion concerning the proposals which 
UBEA should present to the existing re- 
gional associations for closer working re- 
lationships, unification of dues, and a co- 
operative publications program. The 
group adopted a resolution calling for a 
committee to draw up plans for a Na- 
tional FBLA Convention. FBLA Chair- 
man Stickler asked delegates to “speak 
FBLA, promote FBLA, and urge FBLA.” 

In the resolutions presented by Russell 
Hosler, chairman, E. L. Cooper and 
Mary Bell, and adopted by the Assem- 
bly, recognition was given to the retiring 
president, Albert C. Fries, and other 
members of the Association who contrib- 
uted to the outstanding progress made by 
UBEA during the year. 

Again members of the Assembly left 
the meeting with enthusiasm for the fu- 
ture plans of the Association and with 
the reassurance that our profession is ani- 
mated with a spirit of cooperation and 
unity which could not have been achieved 
without the affiliation plan, publications, 
FBLA, and other continuing services. 


To: United Business Education Association 


ISBE 
(Continued from page 44) 


bility that the United States Chapter 
would be able to solicit the support of 
business and professional groups, so that 
the delegates would not have to spend 
dollars during the two-week conference. 

The meeting of the general assembly, 
with all representatives present, opened 
on Monday, July 24, at the Copenhagen 
Stock Exchange Assembly Hall. His Ex- 
cellency, J. O. Krag, Minister of Com- 
meree, welcomed the group to Denmark. 
His Excellency, Gustav Rasmussen, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, addressed the 
group on “The Relation of Denmark to 
the Rest of the World.” Professor Fork- 
ner, representing all of the delegates, 
gave a short message of thanks to the 
Danish group and the Ministers for their 
interest and cooperation. He concluded 
his remarks by stressing the importance 
ot international cooperation in preserv- 
ing our freedom. 

The following two weeks were spent 
in attending lectures on various phases 
of the economie life of Denmark and its 
part in the economic affairs of the world. 
A number of interesting exeursions to 
various parts of the country interspersed 
the lectures. 

An important outgrowth of the con- 
ference for the United Business Educa- 
tion Association is the plan to have the 
United States Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Eduteation 
conduct one or more groups to Europe 
next year to have them participate in 
the conference in England. It is planned 
now that one group will tour the Sean- 
danavian Countries, Holland, Belgium, 
Paris, and England. The other group will 
tour Italy, Switzerland, France, Luxem- 
burg, Belgium, and England. Anyone in- 
terested in accompanying one of the 
groups in 1951 should write immediately 
to Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for complete 
information. 
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departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 
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Chapters Organized Recently 


California—Trona Unified School District, 
Trona. 
Florida—Florida State University, Talla- 


hassee; Hardee County High School, 
Wauchula. 

Idaho—Bonners Ferry High School, Bon- 
ners Ferry. 


- Illinois — Grayslake Community High 
School, Grayslake; Marengo Community 
High School, Marengo; and Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie. 

Kentucky—Sturgis High School, Sturgis. 

Louisiana—Istrouma High School, Baton 
Rouge; Lecompte High School, Le- 
compte; and Sarepta High School, Sar- 
epta. 

Montana — Eastern Montana 
Education, Billings. 

North Carolina — Barber-Scotia College, 
Concord. 

Ohio — Chesterfield- Dover Centralized 
School, Fulton County; and Clay-Genoa 
High School, Genoa. 

Oregon—Newberg High School, Newberg; 
Willamette High School, Eugene. 

Pennsylvania — Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

South Carolina — Thornwell High School, 
Clinton. 

Tennessee—East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City; and East Tennessee State 
College Training School, Johnson City. 

Texas—Galena Park Senior High School, 
Galena Park. 

West Virginia — Pineville High School, 
Pineville. 


College of 


Georgia State Convention 


Morene Burnette, Douglas County High 
School, Douglasville, Georgia, was elected 
state FBLA president at the second an- 
nual Georgia State FBLA Convention 
held April 22 at Mercer University, 
Macon. Two vice presidents were elected 
—one from a collegiate chapter and one 
from a high school chapter. Emory Clay, 
Mercer University, Macon, was elected 
vice president from the collegiate chap- 
ters and Gene Hamilton, Lanier High 
School for Boys, Macon, was elected vice 
president from the high school chapters. 
Other officers for 1950-51 are: recording- 
secretary, Glenn Johnson, Rome High 
School for Boys, Rome; treasurer, Bar- 
bara Scott, Marietta High School, Mariet- 
ta; publicity chairman, Gradyne Bell, 
Douglas County High School, Douglas- 
ville; historian, Joan Edenfield, Marietta 
High School, Marietta. Mrs. Zeb B. 
Vance, Mercer University, Macon, is the 
state sponsor. 

Eddie Medders, first state FBLA presi- 
dent of Georgia, presided at the meeting. 


OcTOBER, 1950 


Daryl Clute (left) and Miss Mary Williamson (second from left) discuss future 


employment with students who attended the FBLA Convention in Iowa. 


An informal 


question period was held after Miss Williamson’s talk on “What Business Expects of You.” 


Oregon State Convention 


Delegates from FBLA Chapters in 
Oregon held their second annual state 
convention May 13, at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis. Registration from 9:00 
a.m. to 9:30 a.m. was conducted by the 
Albany chapter. 

State FBLA President, Virginia Ar- 
landson, weleomed the delegates, spon- 
sors, and visitors to the convention. Dr. 
Theodore Yerian, president of the West- 
ern Business Education Association, and 
head of the Department of Secretarial 
Science, Oregon State College, extended 
greetings and welcomed the conventioners 
to the college. Miss Clara Voyen, Na- 
tional Council member of United Busi- 
ness Edueation Association, presented the 
state charter to the president. 


Officers for 1950-51 are: president, 
Barbara Putnam, Willamette High 
School, Eugene; vice president, Ramona 
Orm, Molalla Union High School, Molalla; 
secretary, Joan Nelson, Newburg High 
School, Newburg; and treasurer, Shirley 
Peterson, Willamette High School, Eu- 
gene. State sponsors are: Mrs. Inez 
Loveless, Willamette High School, Eu- 
gene; Miss Lorraine Paulick, Molalla 
High School, Molalla; and Mrs. Mary 
Hein, Newburg High School, Newburg. 


Iowa Convention 


Members of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America representing fifteen high 
schools and the host chapter convened 
for their fourth annual state convention 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, on April 1. 


Several points concerning the appear- 
ance and behavior of a person applying 
for a job were discussed by Miss Mary 
Williamson, personnel director for 
Younkers, Des Moines, in her talk, “What 
Business Expects of You.” 


Ardeth Bennett, Iowa State Teachers 
College FBLA Chapter president, intro- 
duced by DeWayne Cuthbertson, master 
of ceremonies, announced the results of 
the election held earlier in the day in 
which chapter delegates chose the first 
state FBLA officers for Iowa. Marlene 
Wutzke, Lincoln High School, Vinton, 
was elected president. Other officers are: 
Donna Schilling, Chariton High School, 
Chariton, vice president; Patty Mont- 
gomery, Chariton High School, Chariton, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mr. E. L. Mari- 
etta, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, state sponsor. DeWayne Cuthbert- 
son closed the convention with a chal- 
lenge to all to be active Future Business 
Leaders of America. 
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Louisiana State Convention 


The second annual Louisiana State 
Convention of Future Business Leaders 
of America was held at Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Saturday, 
April 15. The Natchitoches High School 
chapter under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Eunice Kennedy served as host to ap- 
proximately three hundred visiting club 
members who came from all parts of 
Louisiana. The following chapters were 
represented: Central High School, Baton 
Rouge; Columbia High School, Columbia ; 
LaGrange High School, Lake Charles; 
Boyce High School, Boyce; Morgan City 
High School, Morgan City; Grayson 
High School, Grayson; Kisatchie High 
School, Kisatchie; Sarepta High School, 
Sarepta; Istrouma High School, Baton 
Rouge; Kaplan High School, Kaplan; 
Bernice High School, Bernice; Pleasant 
Hill High School, Pleasant Hill; Min- 
den High School, Minden; Pollock High 
School, Pollock; Flora High School, 
Flora; Natchitoches High School, Natchi- 
toches; and Vinton High School, Vinton. 

The Gladys Peck Cup was presented 
to John Batten, Gervais Aldredge, Sara 
Clark, and Billie Mason from Natchi- 
toches High School for their prize-win- 
ning skit. Morgan City High School won 
second place in the skit contest. 

The Central High School chapter, Ba- 
ton Rouge, under the supervision of Mr. 
Robert Gryder, sponsor, is publishing the 
state FBLA newspaper, The Louisiana 
Business Leader. 

The growth of FBLA chapters in 
Louisiana has been rapid during the past 
year. In 1949, there were only four 
chapters in existence in the state; today 
there are approximately forty chapters 
with a total membership of twelve hun- 
dred. Louisiana leads all other states in 
this movement. 
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Indiana State Convention 


The Indiana State Chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America held 
its fourth annual state convention at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

The panel discussion, “What We Do In 
Our Chapter,” with Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael as moderator, offered an exchange 
of ideas that were of benefit to all chap- 
ters. Another highlight of the day’s pro- 
gram was the talk given by Russell Insen- 


barger entitled, “The Banker Seeks Office 
Help.” Gene Bennett was toastmaster 
at the luncheon held in Lucina Hall. 

Chapters with official representatives 
at the convention were: Greensburg High 
School; New Castle High School; Roose- 
velt High School, Gary; Noblesville High 
School; Franklin High School; Speed- 
way High School, Indianapolis; South- 
port High School, Indianapolis; and 
Lawrence Central High School, Indian- 
apolis. 


*bind this modern way 


down handle. 


Mail coupon for details and SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


*GBC plastic binding equipment 
can help your school 3 WAYS 


GBC plastic bindin, I 
essential educational . . . administrative equipment 
for all schools. A valuable teaching . . . learning aid! 


} Binds instructional material into durable, easy-to- 

use, tailor-made textbooks that make learning 
easier. Ideal for lab manuals, workbooks, reports, 
annuals. Pages lie flat ... turn easily. 

Teaches office procedures in commercial 

2 departments. GBC binding equipment is 
in more and more offices to plastic bind reports, 
presentations, sales literature. i 
your students in its use. 

3 Teaches fundamentals of plastic binding. Use this 
GBC equipment in your print shop for 
demonstrations. Remember, GBC equipment 
costs less than a typewriter. Names of 
enthusiastic school users available on request. 
*Patents Pending 


General Binding Corporation 
World’s largest producers of plastic bindings and plastic binding equipment 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


machines* are rapidly becoming 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. BE-10 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please send me Bulletin 4400 describing your 
new low-cost portable GBC plastic binding 
equipment . . . also 2 handy memo books 
bound this modern way. Tell me how I can 
try this equipment without obligation. 


INSERT & CLOSE. Slip punched 


material on open rings. Close 


and remove finished book... 
up to 250 an hour. 


OPEN BINDING. Binding mo- 
chine quickly opens all rings 
mechanically. 
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No. Typewriter... 


NOW ELECTRIFIED! 


Unbelievable as it sounds, Royal again “betters the 
best”! 

You know how easy it is to teach on the standard 
Gray Magic Royal. 

You know how easy it is for students to learn on it. 


But now, as a teacher, you have a new and rewarding 
experience awaiting you—the opportunity to teach on 
the Royal Electric. 

It has been purposely designed to be standard in all 
respects — with power added. The controls are in the 
same positions as on the Gray Magic Royal. The key- 
board, in position of characters and numerals, and 
position of keys, is the same. 


There is nothing new to learn—or unlearn—for 


ELECTRIC 


either you or your pupils. 

Since you are preparing students, more and more, 
to use electric typewriters in offices, Royal Electrics 
in your classes should prove a splendid teaching aid. 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, tabu- 
lator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal features 
are identical in shape and position with Gray Magic 
Royal. A Royal exclusive! 


No “‘change-over”’ problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple. Thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 
exclusive! 


STANDARD 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 


cluding the new bill of lad- 
BUSINESS ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
=—— EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for busine-s should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 


Refresher Arithmetic is just the book to give the pupils 
that confidence in handling arithmetic which is so neces- 
sary in business courses and in the commercial world. 


Refresher Workbook in Arithmetic 


By the same author—the most comprehensive and best 
organized practice book in mathematics. 


Business Arithmetic 


by Sutton and Lennes 1950 Edition 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances. BUSINESS 
stocks, exchange, income tax, ARITHME 


automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All exam- 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
New Edition 
by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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